Shown: new Kentile@ Colonial Brick Solid Vinyl Tile. Colors: Georgetown Red, Woodstock White, Williamsburg Pink. Tile 


Q 


size: 9" x 9”. Thickness: 4%”. Available in either 2 or 8 “bricks” per tile. 


KEN TT LE 
VINYL BACONA 


Kentile's newest vinyl tile! Colonial Brick is a solid vinyltile that 
looks like brick, even feels like brick...but won't ever chip or 
powder. Because it's vinyl, Colonial Brick is comfortable under- 
foot, won't show spiked-heel dents. Easy to clean, greaseproof, 


and long wearing, too. Has a brawny, authentic beauty that's 


ideal for commercial and residential use. Like some samples of 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Last May, two issues in advance 
of the sad event, we announced 
our impending death—a death, it 
developed, somewhat less certain 
than taxes. Though we anticipated 
the sound of respectful taps, we 
didn't expect the stirring reveille 
our publie blew. 

Three universities, recognizing 
the Forum's direct importance to 
the architectural profession and its 
educational role in an urbanizing 
America, sought to acquire the 
magazine, but first administrative, 
then financial entanglements kept 
us down. 

History, however, had not then 
run out on us nor does it seem 
now it ever will. Under the owner- 
ship of Urban America Inc. (form- 
erly American Planning and Civic 
Association), we are one part of an 
association which for over 60 years 
has played a significant education- 
al role in helping improve Amer- 
ica’s physical environment. With 
us as a bright new acquisition and 
& newly elected Board of Trustees, 
Urban America's most exciting 
years must be just ahead. 

Our part will be to raise a criti- 
cal voice in American architecture 
at this very time in history when 
the profession is changing in scope 
and technique to assume broader 
responsibility for the urban scene. 
We will attempt to help give the 
architectural profession the infor- 
mation it needs for this new role, 
and to alert our other readers to 
the importance of architecture, 
planning and urban design. 

This job is no new one to us. 
We've been at it for so many 
years, it is not remarkable that 
many of the old familiar names 
are still with us: Blake, Grotz, 
Canty, Wilson, Dennehy. And, 
there are new ones too who heard 
the bugles call and joined up: 
Bailey, Dixon, Evans, Wilder, 
Friedlander. 

So here we are back again with 
an open invitation to renew old 
acquaintance and make new ones 
too at our new offices at 111 West 
57th St. New York City—and, of 
course, in the pages of each sub- 
sequent issue of the magazine. 

For those who might not have 
received the circulation announce- 
ment whieh we sent out a few 
weeks ago, we have bound in a 
postage-paid reply card facing 


page 108—L.W.M. 


Acoustical tiles and panels 


We think new about ceilings ` : 


Gold Bond acoustical products are made for people. 


That's precisely why we make so many kinds and sizes. A style to solve any design 
situation, such as an attenuation or humidity problem. Or to offer noncombustibility 
and fire-rated protection. Modular ceilings. High absorption. Ceilings that ventilate. It 
stands to reason, the company with such a wide product selection has the best chance 
to meet all these needs. And Gold Bond goes still further with two exclusive products 
with benefits no one else can offer... Fire-Shield Acoustimetal for permanent, 


1. Fire-Shield Travacoustic Tile 
2. Solitude Tile * 3. Econacoustic Panel 


T 4. Solitude Panel * 5. Acoustriroc Panel 
6. Acoustimetal Tiles * 7. Acoustimetal Tiles 

8. Sculptured Travacoustic 

9. Fire-Shield Acoustimetal Tiles 


10. Asbestibel Panel 


low-cost beauty, and Asbestibel that is autoclaved to prevent warp- 
ing and sagging in high-humidity areas. Thinking about ceilings? 
Think new with Gold Bond. Your Gold Bond” Representative has 
details. Or write to National Gypsum Company, Department AF-45, 
Buffalo, New York 14225. 


Gold Bond. Some of many fine products that come from 40 years of thinking new 


МСС national GYPSUM COMPANY 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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SCHOKBETON 


IS PROUD TO HAVE BEEN SELECTED BY THE ARCHITECTS, 
MINORU YAMASAKI AND ASSOCIATES, TO PROVIDE THE 
PRECAST CONCRETE FOR THIS MAGNIFICENT BUILDING 
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Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University 
CONTRACTOR: WM. F. CROW CO. 


SCHOKBETON BY EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 


FOR 

THE BEST 

IN PRECAST 
CONCRETE, 
CONTACT 

THE SCHOKBETON 
LICENSEE 
NEAREST YOU... 


EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 
5011 Keiby Hill Rd., Oxon Hill, Md. 


SCHOKBETON-PITTSBURGH 
A Division of The Levinson Steel Co. 
37 South 20th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15203 


CREST/SCHOKBETON CONCRETE, INC. 
P.0. Box 328, Lemont, Illinois 60439 


PRECAST/ SCHOKBETON, INC. 
P.0. Box 2088, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 


MABIE-BELL SCHOKBETON CORP. 
P.0. Box 1558, Greensboro, N. C. 
Peachtree City, Georgia 

P.0. Box 47546, Miami, Florida 


INLAND SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.0. Box 4208, Lincoln, Nebraska 68529 

2582 Long Lake Road, St. Paul, Minnesota 55113 
9915 East 63rd Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64133 


ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp. 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 

Р.0. Box 2536, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 


TEXAS SCHOKBETON, INC. 
P.0. Box 52549 

Sam Houston Station 
Houston, Texas 77052 


BUEHNER-SCHOKBETON COMPANY 
301 West 60th Place 

Denver, Colorado 80216 

640 Wilmington Ave. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 


CANADA 


SCHOKBETON QUEBEC INC. 
Р.0. Box 278, St. Eustache, P.Q., Canada 
| 


SCHOKBETON PRODUCTS CORP. 1270 AVE. OF AMERICAS, N.Y.C., 20, М.У.-А SUBSIDIARY OF THE KAWNEER DIV. OF AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX INC. 


The Building 


. . made alive by a system of wires, cables, 
meters, ducts, transformers, relays, switches, 


motors, coils, lamps, compressors, partitions, 


. and power. 
Here's the story of Westinghouse and total 


construction capability. 


surfaces, people. . 
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, temperature and wind; 


and building occupancy. The technique accu- 
rately determines the heating, cooling and en- 


times of day and seasons of the year; climatic 


factors of precipitation 


composi- 
tion and conductivity; solar exposure through the ergy requirements for each individual building.| 


signers. It analyzes and predicts the total effect 


mental analysis technique to aid building de- 
of such elements as material density, 


Westinghouse has a new computerized environ- 
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The Building and its illumination 


Westinghouse creates lighting for offices, show- 
rooms, sales floors, conference rooms, audi- 
toriums, reception rooms, hallways, lobbies, en- 
tranceways, stairways and exteriors. 


Versatile Westinghouse "'eyeball" units are 
easily turned to beam a spot of light in any 
direction. Come in shielded or open types for 
counters, displays or show windows. 


Westinghouse Airliner luminaires make design 
and installation a snap. Cantilever hangers 
snap fixture in tight. Air is quietly diffused into 
the room from an uncluttered ceiling. 


Westinghouse low brightness aperture units 
conceal the source of light, yet project enough 
for general illumination. Widely used in con- 
courses, lobbies and under marquees. 
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Ву lighting entirely from within, Westinghouse 
floodlighting is used in an artistically unusual 


way. Effect is heightened by revolving light 
shields of red, blue, yellow and white. 


New Westinghouse Colamar Mark 50 controls 
air, acoustics and lighting in one space-saving 
ceiling system. Flexible to fill individual re- 
quirements and to give complete design 
freedom. 


New Shape bulb is one of many Westinghouse 
lamps that do thousands of lighting jobs. 
Regular replacement of building's lamps proves 
more economical under Westinghouse Group 
Relamping Plan. 


"Т s 
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Luminous ceiling brightens kitchen. Westing- 
house Stripliner luminaires are installed above 
plastic panels. Panels easily removed for 
simple lamp replacement and cleaning. 


Specially designed decorative pylon lighting 
creates atmosphere and mood on exterior walks 
and concourses. Used as supplementary light- 
ing to give soft illumination. 


The Building and its transportation 


Westinghouse builds elevators that are fast, 
prompt, smooth and quiet. Electric Stairways 
that are beautiful. Walks that move. 


Mark IV elevator answers calls 3096 sooner tha 
the most efficient elevators ever could befo 
Car sent where needed by electronic brain insted 
of resting at top or bottom. 


The Building and its air conditioning 


Westinghouse builds air conditioning equip- 
ment that can heat, cool, purify, dehumidify, 
even blend with light and sound conditioning in 
a single integrated system. 


Westinghouse Centrifugal Fans combine low horse- 
power with high efficiency to maintain lower oper- 
ating costs—part of an air handling line ranging 
from fans and air distribution units to coils and 
Precipitrons®. 


Westinghouse Selectomatic elevators are 
completely automatic. Westinghouse will 
engineer, install and maintain. 


Westinghouse Type ''Y" Year-Around air con- 
ditioning system provides individual room- 
controlled heating and cooling. Compact 
thru-the-wall unit for apartments, motels, 
offices, hospitals. 


Westinghouse Electric 
Stairway rides smoothly, 
quietly. Glass balus- 
trade and tasteful use 
of color add airy beauty 
to installation. 


Moving walks are easy on shoppers and 
travelers. Westinghouse has installations in 
several major cities. 


First completely packaged, direct expansion, her- 
metic-type, centrifugal liquid chiller available in 100- 
to 140-ton range. Completely factory assembled, 
pre-tested and charged. Fits through 30-inch door. 


Westinghouse heat recovery system saves up to 
5096 of heat usually lost in exhaust. Heat ex- 
changers recover heat in exhaust air to warm 
fresh air supply. No stale air recirculates. 


The Building and its interior 


Westinghouse makes partitions that can become 
large offices or small, long corridors or short, 
half high or ceiling high. Westinghouse Micarta® 
surfaces are protective, colorful, durable. West- 
inghouse appliances equip offices and apartment 
buildings with fountains, televisions, ranges, re- 
frigerators, washers and dryers. 


(1) Modern Westinghouse kitchens for apart- 
ments. Westinghouse supplies ranges, refrig- 
erators, dishwashers, waste disposers, panels, 
surfaces and lighting. 


(2) Rich, “oil-rub” finish on conference table 
is Westinghouse Micarta® laminated plastic 
surface. Wall paneling is also Micarta. 


(3) Movable or stationary partitions from 
Westinghouse Architectural Systems. Thin 
profile saves space. Can be sound controlled 
to suit needs. 


(4) Ceiling-high partitions can be used alone 
or in combination with other heights. In min- 
utes, panel can be replaced with one of 
different color, a glass unit or a door. 


(5) As smart and functional as modern 
architecture, Westinghouse on-the-wall water 
cooler sets at any height. Compact design 
saves space. Open floor is easy to clean. 


(6) Bryant Fashion Plate wall switch needs 
only a touch to turn lights on or off. Tops for 
styling, versatility, decorating possibilities. 
Available with transparent actuator to accom- 
modate matching wallpaper or fabric. 


The Building and its power 


Westinghouse electric power distribution equip- 
ment carries, transforms, controls, measures and 
records electric power. 


Custom-fit for each installation, Westinghouse panelboards feature AB De-ion® 
circuit breakers to control and protect against overloads and shorts. 


Westinghouse low-impedance bus duct provides highest efficiency of power 


000 س 


distribution. Custom-fitted to job for fast, positive installation. 


New EPT sand-epoxy resin filled dry-type transformer provides smallest size 
and lowest sound level performance. 


Westinghouse switchboard is factory assembled, wired, tested to service con- 
ditions. With uniform construction, conduit layouts can be planned in advance. 


Westinghouse space-saving transformers 
have lower impedance, lower losses and 
lower exciting current. 


The Building and its builders 


Westinghouse works with each member of the 
building team. A single contact coordinates every 
detail with architect, contractor, engineer, owner, 
investor. For more information write: Construction 
Group, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 24-E, 
Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


nancing possibilities with owner 


Westinghouse contact suggests 
to architect how product line 
can be modified or combined to 
better fit the design 


Westinghouse contact answers 
another question from engineer 
about new developments in air 
handling equipment 


In the field, Westinghouse and 
the contractor coordinate deliv- 
ery and installation 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse region construc- 
tion representative discusses 
building's function, needs and fi- 


You can be 
sure if it's 


General office space is predominantly white area divided 
by a partition of multicolored file cabinets. Peerless Formal 
Line furniture throughout. Note the dominance of the 
Peerless off-floor filing cabinets in the illustration below. 


Luxury in the Office 


There's a luxurious air to this office furni- 
ture. Peerless, of course. The Formal Line 
that's appearing in the finest of office 
settings; in the outstanding contract instal- 
lations. 

These are the new corporate offices for 
diverse operations of the Maritime Overseas 
Corporation, New York City. The focal point 
of the Peerless furniture is the sturdy I-shape 
that takes the form of leg, upright and 
work-top anchorage. 

The complete Peerless Formal Line is 
detailed in Brochure 164. Request your copy 
on your letterhead, please. Write: Peerless 


Steel Equipment Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19111. 


Chicago 


PEERLESS :-— 


Los Angeles 
stylized office furniture General Offices 
Philadelphia 


ШИ 


Member Contract Manufacturers' Center, Mart 11 
Peerless Show Rooms—Suite 11-119 and 11-120 


Won't warp or sag under high humidity conditions 


Rain, snow, fog, mist—nothing slows 
down the installation of new Celotex 
Acoustiform medium-density mineral 
fiber panels. They're made for jobs 
where fast occupancy is critical. Acous- 
tiform panels can go in before or during 
wet-work such as plastering, grinding 
terrazzo, or pouring floors. 

Celotex Acoustiform panels are the 


... allows earlier installation for faster occupancy 


low-cost way to get top acoustical prop- 
erties in an easy-to-install, no-sag sus- 
pended ceiling. Sound attenuation 
value, 35-40 range. Excellent sound 
absorption — NRC .80-.90 range. 

New Celotex Acoustiform panels are 
available in four distinctive patterns 
A range of thicknesses and sizes (24" x 
24" to 48" x 72") enables you to meet 


any design, installation or span require- 
ment. Acoustiform panels are available 
as Class A (noncombustible) conforming 
to the 0-25 flame spread classification 
by ASTM-E-84. Also as Protectone® 
panels for UL time-rated assemblies. 
Call your Acousti-Celotex consultant- 
distributor for complete product in- 
formation, samples and guide specifica- 


tions—see the Yellow Pages. Or write 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603. 
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CELOTEX 
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PRODUCTS 


THIS ENTIRELY 
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HARDWARE PRODUCT 


Norton Uni-trol Unitized door control 
performs all five door control functions 


For the first time a single unit has been designed to assure complete coordinated door 
control. By combining all five door control functions into a single product you have a 
clean, uncluttered appearance at the door. You also have simplified specifications, only 
one product to specify. It's even non-handed to facilitate application and installation. 


Ask your Norton representative to show you a sample of Norton Unitized Door Control. Or write for Manual U. 


COMPLETE COORDINATION OF ALL F/VE DOOR CONTROL FUNCTIONS 


(1) Cushions the 
opening of 
the door 

% 


At almost full open, the 
arm engages a spring 
in the shock absorber 
mounted to the soffit 
plate. Opening mo- 
mentum is absorbed. 


NORTON' UNITIZED DOOR CONTROL 


(2) Stops 
the door 


As the spring in the 
shock absorber is com- 
pressed, the door is 
stopped. There's no 
shock to the door, 
hinges or Uni-trol. 


(3) Holds the 
door open 


Spring loaded hard- 
ened steel ball in the 
holding mechanism is 
engaged by a recess in 
the Uni-trol fore-arm. 
The door is held open. 


(4) Closes 
the door 


7 


When released a de- 
pendable Norton 
spring-loaded rack- 
and-pinion mecha- 
nism supplies power to 
close the door. 


(5) Regulates 
closing and 
latch speeds 


Dependable Norton 
hydraulic system pro- 
vides key-operated 
control to regulate 
both closing speed 
and the latch speed. 


372 Meyer Road. Bensenville, Illinois 


Design, decorate, coordinate with the most exciting 
collection of fabric-backed vinyl wall coverings there 
is— Guard*, Satinesque and Wall-Tex. Freedom for 
your imagination. Scope—almost unlimited design and 


weight choice, unsurpassed physical characteristics. 


Send for samples and complete technical specifica- 
tions, including resistance to tearing, abrasion, mildew, 
chemicals (we list 137), flame spread, etc. You get 
specific data to work with. Write to our Wall Covering 
Division. Dept. AF-45. 


*Guard vinyl wall covering meets Federal Specification CCC-W-408, Underwriters' Laboratories approved. 


M Columbus Coated Fabrics Company 


U Division of the Borden Chemical Company, Columbus, Ohio 43216 


No other building material can mateh Georgia granite in the variety of colors and 
finishes available to the architect. From light airy grace to solid magnificence, a color 
and texture can be chosen to reflect the design and purpose of the structure. Samples 
are available upon request and our staff of engineers and draftsmen will be glad to 
give you the benefit of their skill and experience. Fast delivery of granite in any 
quantity, from the fabricating plant to the job site, is assured. 


georgia granite 


ROYAL PEARL 


JET MIST 


SALISBURY 


CRYSTAL 
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WALL-MOUNTED WATER COOLER 
TUCKS INTO A 10" RECESS 


Self-contained unit extends just 
10 inches from finish wall. Recep- 
tor and back splash are gleaming 
stainless steel. Cabinet in choice 
of colors, stainless steel, or vinyl 
laminated steel. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1554 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 


NEW! PACKAGE-TYPE REMOTE 
WATER COOLER 


Refrigeration unit HR 6A designed 
for remote installation. Will supply 
one or more fountains. Size only 
13-1/4" wide, 21" high and 10" 
deep. Hook-in type ventilating 
grilleis attached with vandal-proof 
screws. Model shown is rated at 
6 gallons per hour. Other remote 
units up to 20 gallons per hour. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1554 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 
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SIDE-MOUNTED FOUNTAINS 


Most Halsey Taylor free-standing 
water coolers can be adapted for 


` bi-level use by adding a side: 


mounted. drinking fountain... Ideal 


for elementary schools where 


adults and children изе same foun- 
tain. Separate valve and automatic 
stream regulator — available in 
stainless steel or vitreous. china. 


ca way to serve refrig rz 
lis and children. Ideal for 

department stores, and public 

; réqu nted by different age groups. 
Bi-Level installation consists of factory-adapted, 
wall-mounted cooler with low-level accessory 


. fountain. Insulated cold water line connects 
through adjacent panels — only single waste ` 


line is required to serve dual units. 

Stainless steel receptacles; cabinets are avail- 
able in Bonderized steel with choice of colors, 
stainless steel, or vinyl-laminated steel in silver, 
spice, or mocha brown. 

For complete information about the Halsey 

| Taylor Bi-Level wall-mount assembly. or other 
Halsey Taylor coolers and. fountains, write for 
NEW CATALOG. Also advertised in SWEET'S 
ARCHITECTURAL FILE and the YELLOW PAGES. 


Halsey Tay 


THE HALSEY W: TAYLOR GO. +1554 THOMAS RD. *WARREN,O. 
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ARCHITECTS: Lawrence Michaels and David Thorne. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Joseph A. Marino. STEEL FABRICATOR: Westchester Steel Products Co. 


Pianist Dave Brubeck wanted his new Con- 
necticut home to be as avant-garde as the 
cool chords of his famed jazz quartet. 
Architects Lawrence Michaels and David 
Thorne translated the theme into this con- 
temporary post-and-beam combination of 
wood, stone, glass, and steel. Secret of the 
airy, open appearance: USS NATIONAL Hollow 
Structural Tubing exposed and painted, that 
supports roofing, flooring, canopy, and even 
windows. 

Wooden structural members for the long 
open spans would have been too massive for 
the desired effect. By using square and rec- 
tangular steel tubing, the architects retained 
traditional—but slimmer—post-and-beam ap- 
pearances. Perhaps the best description of 
the over-all impression came from one of 
Brubeck's sons in a school essay about “Тһе 


Home I Live In." Young Brubeck called it a 
“castle with the gloom taken out.” 

The Brubeck house—with about 10 tons of 
USS NarioNAL Hollow Structurals—is one of 
the first major residential uses of this versa- 
tile new member, but architects have used 
exposed structural tubing for everything from 
branch banks to neo-Gothic churches to 
World's Fair pavilions. With efficient design, 
structural tubing can often reduce steel re- 
quirements by more than 3095. 

Structural tubing accepts bending stresses 
in several directions and is used as posts, 
beams, columns, rafters and mullions. The 
flat surface simplifies beam and angle con- 
nections, eliminates the need to “box їп.” 
Hollow structurals often double as conduit 
and drain housing, too. 

USS NarioNAL Hollow Structural Tubing 


USS National Hot Rolled Hollow Structural Tubing meets the requirements of ASTM Specification A-501. 


offers advantages not found in any other 
structural tubing. Corners are sharper. It is 
manufactured to the closest underweight 
tolerance in the industry, minus 314%. Its 
size range is the widest available, going up to 
10" x 10" squares and now to 12" x 6" 
rectangles. Wall thicknesses range up to 54” 
in some sizes. 

For more information on USS NATIONAL 
Hollow Structural Tubing see our catalog in 
Sweet's Architectural File, or contact our con- 
struction marketing representatives through 
the United States Steel Sales Office nearest 
you. (Just for the record, we have a new 22- 
minute, color-sound movie, “The Shape of 
Things to Come," available upon request.) 
Write United States Steel, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230. 
USS and NATIONAL are registered trademarks. 


United States Steel 
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STUDENTS WILL TALK...PLAN ОМ IT 


Thousands and thousands can talk right now from 
telephones in their rooms to aid their studies, 
conduct campus business, keep in touch with 
faculty advisers. Besides room phones, many 
colleges are using closed-circuit TV, tele-lecture, 
Data-Phone* data communications service and 
many other Bell System communications services. 


* Service mark of the Bell System 


Working in the college field—or any other—Bell 
System's know-how can help you in all phases 
of communications planning. Just call your local 
Bell Telephone Company Business Office and a 
Communications Consultant will contact you, 
work with you, and plan with you—whatever your 
communications requirements. 


Bell System 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 


BY STEELCASE 


Most desks are designed from the outside in. This one is different. 


m Different in many significant ways—because we designed our 4200 
Series desks from the inside out. We began with our traditional quality 
in engineering and construction. Next, we designed in a whole new 
group of features. Full-depth reference shelf. One lock to control all 
drawers. Mitered drawer fronts for permanent flush alignment. Extra- 
strength legs. Extra-rigid pedestals. And, a remarkable new thin-line 
center drawer with deep-drawer capacity. Then—and only then—did we 
finalize the handsome and totally flush exterior design. The result is 
design/plus ... desks with the classic design your customers want, plus 
the quality construction and convenience features they have a right to 
expect. You'll want to consider the 4200 Series for your next office 
project. We'll help by sending you our new full-color literature; just 
write Dept. A. Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Los Angeles, 
California; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


The 4200 Series is fully coordinated in design, color, and function for use with all current Steelcase office furniture. 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
GRAND RAPIDS < ATLANTA + DALLAS 


LOS ANGELES < PORTLAND, ORE. + TORONTO 


Trim beauty of prestressed construction is 
emphasized by skylight, fountain and pool in 
the atrium. 


Rolled steel forms were used for the 228 vault 
units, each 5 ft. wide, 2 ft. 9 in. deep, 50 ft. 
long and weighing 11 tons. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Indianapolis, Indiana; Architects: 
MINORU YAMASAKI & ASSOCIATES, Birmingham, Michigan; Structural 
Engineers: WORTHINGTON, SKILLING, HELLE & JACKSON, Seattle, 


Washington; General Contractor: CARL M. GEUPEL CONSTRUCTION 
CO., Indianapolis, Indiana; Precast, Prestressed Concrete Members: 
SHUTE CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC., Richmond, Indiana 


Architect Minoru Yamasaki has used prestressed concrete in a 
highly imaginative way in this Butler University Library. The re- 
sult is a graceful, almost delicate appearance, but a highly func- 
tional, durable and fire-safe structure. 

Prestressed concrete was chosen, says Mr. Yamasaki, "in order 
to express a structural form in a pleasing and direct manner... 
and to keep the sizes and shapes relatively thin and in good 
scale." | 

The structural frame is composed entirely of precast, prestressed 
members. The vaulted beams are placed on columns so that flat 
surfaces on top form the floors and curved surfaces underneath 
form a vaulted ceiling. Extending through to the front of the build- 
ing, these beams create an attractive scalloped effect. Fluorescent 
lights are placed in recesses in the base of the beams, keeping 
the vaults uncluttered. 

To assure high quality and low fabrication cost of all precast and 
prestressed units, Lone Star's "Incor" high early strength portland 
cement — America's first —was used exclusively. 


Lone Star Cement Corporation, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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To be pronounced dead before 
your time is an interesting expe- 
rience, for it gives you a chance 
to read your own obituaries. 

On the occasion of our own pre- 
mature burial a few months ago, 
some of our brethren in US archi- 
tectural journalism were piteously 
(though not always quite con- 
vincingly) moved to tears. We 
really felt awfully sorry for them, 
and we hope that our resurrection 
will help cheer them up a bit. To 
be honest, US architectural jour- 
nalism has seemed a trifle dull 
these past months, since we gave 
up the ghost temporarily. We'll 
iry and remedy that situation, 
starting right now. 

One last comment about our 
temporary conk-out, and then 
we'll turn to more interesting mat- 
ters: Outside the US, in profes- 
sional journals in almost every 
part of the world, there were com- 
ments about us of the kindest, 
most flattering sort. Closer to 
home, the New York Times edi- 
torialized that our demise was a 
"blow to better building," and 
then went on to say some out- 
rageously generous things about 
our influence on the American 
scene. 

Thank you very, very much, one 
and all—including all those many, 
many readers who wrote, wired, 
telephoned, buttonholed, commis- 
erated and protested. We hope you 
will understand that it is physi- 
cally impossible for us to reply to 
each of you, individually. (We 
have to get out a magazine, 
among other things.) Our collec- 
tive note of thanks, we hope, will 
be this issue of the new Archi- 
tectural Forum, and every single 
issue that follows it. 


AS WE WERE SAYING... 


when we were rather suddenly in- 
terrupted, the best way to make any 
sense out of the modern, Amer- 
ican city is to compare it to a 
single, gigantic building, in which 
different kinds of utilities, differ- 
ent kinds of transportation sys- 
tems, and different kinds of rooms 


аге all sorted out and separated | 


from one another, and then re- 
assembled into one organic whole, 


whose every part supports and | 


eomplements every other. 
We still think this is a pretty 
good analogy, and we plan to re- 


turn to it now and then, starting | 


this month. In this issue of the 


new Forum there are several ex- | 


amples of such “organic,” single- 
building cities, ranging in scale 
from the little hilltop development 
near Urbino, not far from the 
Adriatic coast of Italy (below, left, 
& page 44), to the vastly impres- 
sive moonscape now taking shape 
in the center of Chicago (pages 38- 
39). This particular “city,” other- 
wise known аз the Chicago 
Campus of the University of Illi- 
nois, is shown under construction 
—and architecture in the raw is 
seldom mild. 


BUILDINGS AT THEIR BEST 


Well, we're not overly ecstatic 
about mild architecture under the 
best of circumstances; like most 
other sidewalk superintendents, we 
are fascinated by things under 
construction—especially things on 
this scale and of this quality. 

The other day, Harry Cobb, one 
of I. M. Pei's closest architectural 
collaborators, told us that the 
very worst time to publish a build- 
ing is at the moment of its com- 
pletion, just as the last carpenter 
sneaks out through the back door, 
and the ribbon is cut out front. 
Most buildings, Mr. Cobb pointed 
out, are much more fascinating 


either during construction, or some 
months or even years after they 
have been occupied, and the lofty 
theories have been subjected to 
all the acid (and human) tests. 
We agree: one of the nicest 
buildings we know is the Ghandi 
Memorial Hall in New Delhi, by 
Mr. A. P. Kanvinde (above). 
The building has been “under con- 
struction" for some years now 
(budget-trouble), and while we 
feel for our friend Kanvinde, we 
rather hope his handsome frame- 
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Yasko's job—and effectiveness—in 
half by giving construction respon- 
sibilities to someone else, leaving 
only “design” to Yasko. 

The whole. affair contains a 
built in dilemma for President 


Johnson: good polities vs. good 
design. His handling of it may 
give the best clue to date of his 
commitment to beauty. 


A FRIENDLY GRAVE 


Jack Warnecke, who was chosen 
by the Kennedy family to design 
the late President's permanent 
grave site at Arlington, produced 
a most creditable solution to a 
very difficult problem. 

We happened to be in Wash- 
ington last November 22nd, and 
we thought that we should go 
over to Arlington. It was a fairly 
brisk day, and there was a longer 
line than usual. After we left, we 
felt that, perhaps, the grave should 
be kept just as it was: the hasty 
improvisation, the touching little 
tributes left there by thousands of 
visitors—all this seemed to sug- 
gest that JFK was still very much 
alive in the minds of a great many 
of his contemporaries. Somehow 
one could not quite face the idea 
of a permanent stone slab, how- 
ever simple, being placed over 
him. Perhaps it might be better, 
even if impractical, to maintain 
that friendly little picket fence. 

Still, a great nation wants its 
martyred Presidents grandly en- 
tombed. So, we suppose Jack War- 
necke did the friendliest job pos- 
sible under such circumstances— 
and a job in good taste, which is 
more than can be said of some of 
the JFK memorials projected. 
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QUALITY BY COMPETITION 


Washington's Fine Arts Commis- 
sioner William Walton, one of the 
late President's appointees, did Ais 
bit to keep the legacy going by 
arranging for an architectural 
competition for the design of the 
Inaugural Reviewing Stand, from 
which President Johnson observed 
the cataclysmic pageant arranged 
in his honor. Well, the stand (be- 
low) was & vast improvement over 
past edifices of this type, and 
bullet-proof (in its vital areas) to 


boot. It was designed by a young 


architect, Peter M. Hasselman, 
who received $750 as his award 
and fee as design consultant to 


the Department of Buildings and 


Grounds of the District. 

His design also received. more 
TV exposure than any recent struc- 
ture except, perhaps, Captain 
Kangaroo's Treasure House. 


DALLEGRET RIDES AGAIN! 


We have had Underground 
Movies and Underground Litera- 
ture, but it wasn't until these past 
few months that we got Under- 
ground Architecture. (No, we 
‘don’t mean Subway Architecture; 
we mean architecture that is so far 
beyond Beat it makes Beat look 
like Pop—a statement we have no 
intention of trying to explain to 
anyone, including ourselves.) 

OK. Underground Architecture 
makes its debut in this first issue 
of the new Forum with Le Drug 
(page 63), a combination drug- 
store, restaurant, and nightclub (if 
we got our facts straight, which 
seems unlikely). Le Drug was re- 
cently put up in Montreal by our 
favorite Underground Architect, 
Francois Dallegret — а gentleman 
some of our readers may recall 
from our May 1964 issue, which 
was graced by his incredibly pre- 
cise drawings of his incredibly 
incredible automobiles. We wish 
M. Dallegret plenty of luck, too! 


CITIES IN ORBIT? 


Our next most favorite Under- 
ground Architects are, in actual 
faet, so far aboveground that we 
expect they will soon splinter off 
and form their own movement. As 
we indicated last September, just 
before going into limbo, the (for- 
eign) architectural magazine we 
like best is a sheet 
gather, by the British Mafia. It is 
called Archigram, and this past 
January Issue No. 5 arrived in a 
plain wrapper, by ICBM. 

It was devoted to the subject of 
the METROPOLIS and contained, 
among other nice little housekeep- 
ing hints, a fairly detailed design 
for a “Walking City!” The Walk- 
ing City (top of page) was the 
brainchild of two British Mafiosi 
with the obvious noms de guerre 
of Ron Herron and Bryan Harvey. 
(No, you won't cateh us wishing 
them the best of luck!) 

We had hardly 
from this partieular message from 
Underground Architecture when 


recovered 


along came the Jan. 31 issue of (of 
all things!) the New York Times 
Magazine. And here (below) was 


put out, we` 


one of our other favorite Under 
ground Architects, Norman Mail 


er, whose memorable bout witl 
Yale Historian Vincent Seully en 
livened our April 1964 issue—ant 
Mr. Mailer was proposing almos 
the same sort of thing, only hi 
metropolis was, let's face it, no 
where near as cool as that Walk 
ing City. Still, we were glad to se 
that the Communications Gap be 
tween the far-out and the avan 
gardes had, at long last been nar 
rowed to a mere mile or two. 


PLANNING BIC 


We like to think that Mr 
Mailer was inspired by a procla 
mation of New York's imperturb 
able Mayor Robert Е. Wagnei 
who designated October 1964 a 
“City-Planning Month." (Mayo 
Wagner may remember that par 
tieular October for some years t: 
come, as the month a new subwa; 
tunnel being blasted under Man 
hattan's Sixth Avenue collide 
with a 20-inch diameter pip 
which was not to be found on an; 
of the City's official plans. Tha 
was also the month the City ad 
mitted that it wasn't quite sur 
what land it owned, if any, an 
where, Unhappily, the Mayor di 
discover, a few days-later, that h 
owned Madison Square Park an 
promptly ordered a garage buil 
under it—despite the violent pro 
tests of his City Planning anc 
Park Commissioners.) 

That, to repeat, was the monti 
that was City-Planning Month її 
New York; but Mr. Mailer ma; 
have been fired not so much bj 
the proclamation itself, as by the 
subsequent three-day conference: 
on the subject of “The Future b; 
Design.” Actually, the conference: 
closed to mixed notices and every 
body’s relief, including that o 
Planner Henry Fagin, who sai 
that the proceedings remindec 
him of “letters to Santa Claus.” 

If so, Professor Fagin, those let 
ters were certainly answered 
former City Administrator Lyl 

(continued on page 97 


“This 1s the state 
of the Union: 
free, restless, 


STOWINY, 
and full of hope.” 


So reported the President as the year began. 
Nearly all of the growth, much of the restless- 
ness, and somewhat less of the hope were to be 
found in the nation's widening urban areas. 
America's cities are stirring and rebuilding; yet 
the principal result so far is to reveal how massive 
the rebuilding job must be. On the following 
pages is a pictorial report on the state of the na- 
tion's urban development—and, not incidentally, 
on the new scale it is bringing to the architecture 
of the eity (FORUM, August-September 1964). 
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BOSTON is moving for- 


ward with the widely applauded 


Government Center, but at a 
that makes the applause 
ficult to sustain: the view still 
sists mainly of vacant land 
and the overpowering, under- 


designed bulk of an expressway. 
The first unit of the Government 
Center nearing completion is the 
story state office building (1, 
¿mery Roth & Sons with Hoyle, 
Doran & Berry), ordinary enough 
to make Bostonians wonder what 
all the fuss has been about. The 
federal building, a brace of stag- 
gered 26-story slabs and a low- 
rise rectangle (2, The Architee 
Collaborative), is somewhat more 
impressive, but the acrobatic 
stars of this architectural circus 
ity Hall and the state ser- 
vice center—have yet to appear 
aboveground. Actually, the Gov- 
ernment Center is moving at 
respectable speed for so large 
project. It is just that the early 
land clearance (and some un- 
friendly timekeeping by the lo 
press) have made it seem, here 
as elsewhere, a long time indeed 
between the conception 
ecution of urban renewal. 


1. State Office Building: Emery Roth 
& Sons; Hoyle, Doran & Berry. 2 and 
3: John F. Kennedy Federal Office 
Building: The Architects Collaborative; 
Samuel Glaser & Associates. 4. Foun- 
dations of City Hall: Kallman, McKin- 
nell & Knowles; Campbell & Aldrich; 
5. Framing of office building: Welton 
Becket & Associates. Photo: Aerial 
Photos of New England. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


is acquiring both a new silhouette 
and a new foreground. Its build- 
ings are, for the first time, rising 
high enough to rival the hills. 
The stately, 32-story Hartford 
Insurance Tower (1, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill) stands with 
feet planted near the base of 
Nob Hill and head well above 
the crest. Hartford has been 
roundly damned for this effron- 
tery, but coming now are two 
other giants (for the Bank of 
America and Wells Fargo-Ameri- 
can Trust) which San Fran- 
ciscans fear will have Hartford's 
height without its architectural 
stature. Downtown's new fore- 
ground is being provided by the 
Golden Gateway project (2, 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, 
DeMars & Reay, Anshen & AI- 
len), whose first units are now 
completed. Golden Gateway is a 
monument to the hold which the 
idea of variety had on urban de- 
sign in the 1950's: maisonettes 
dot its garage-top plaza; above 
them, two point towers are 
played against a slab; and the 
bulk of the high-rise buildings 
is diminished by patterns painted 
on their walls. The San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency strove 
mightily to make architecture of 
the Golden Gateway, holding a 
national competition and selling 
the land to the second highest 
bidder, the Perini Corporation, 
because the jury preferred its 
plan. The results to date are 
something less than the Agency, 
and this city, deserved. 


1. Hartford Building: Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill. 2. First unit of Golden 
Gateway project: Wurster, Bernardi & 
Emmons, DeMars & Reay; Anshen & 
Allen. 3. Future commercial block of 
Golden Gateway. 4, 5, and 6. Future 
residential. Photo: Clyde Sunderland. 
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RESTON, VA. 


again manifesting the persistent 
vision of the Garden City—a 
place of amenity, of closeness to 
nature, of living near work. In 
the first village of this new town 
18 miles west of Washington 
(planned by Whittlesey & Conk- 
lin), three clusters of townhous 
are nearing completion beside a 
30-acre man-made lake and on 
the wooded hil s. Near the 
water is a 15-story apartment 
building and an arc-shaped vil- 
lage center containing shopping, 
a library, a club, a community 
hall. The grouping is skillful, the 
buildings handsome, the respect 
shown the landseape complete. 
Reston is certain to take its place 
beside the greenbelt towns 
landmark of American con 
nity planning and residential de- 
sign. The hope is that it, along 
with the best of the other new 
towns now abuilding, will be 
something more than an isolated 
landmark—that it will be a pro- 
totype of a better way to use 
America's remaining metropolitan 
land. The first village (there are 
six more to come, to house an 
eventual population of 70,000) is 
an upper-middle-class utopia. To 
fulfill the hope, Reston must ful- 
fill its promise of economic self- 
sufficiency and of housing for a 
wide range of income groups. 


1. Village center, townhouses, apart- 
ment building: Whittlesey & Conklin. 
2. Townhouses: Chloethiel Woodard 
Smith. 3. Townhouses: Charles M. 
Goodman. Photo: Capitol Photo Service. 
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NEW YORK: Lincoln 


Center shines out from the drab- 
ness of the West Side like a clus- 
ter of temples in an ancient city. 
The triad of buildings at its 
core supports the analogy: Phil- 
harmonie Hall (1, Max Abram- 
ovitz), the New York State 
Theater (2, Philip Johnson), and 
the nearly completed Metropoli- 
tan Opera House (3, Wallace K. 
Harrison) all share, to some 
degree, a heavy contempo-clas- 
sicism. The exception, at the 
site's northwest tip, is the Vivian 
Beaumont Theater (4, Еего 
Saarinen and Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill), a bold composition 
of horizontal planes that owes 
nothing at all to the Acropolis. 
The plane to the right of the 
theater itself is а pedestrian 
bridge joining it to the future 
site of the Julliard School of 
Music. At the moment, however, 
the bridge leads to wasteland, a 
fact symbolie of the situation of 
Lincoln Center as a whole. The 
neighborhood on which it was 
grafted is in transition, and the 
change goes deeper than the con- 
tinuous addition of faceless office 
buildings and apartments. Wrote 
the New York Times recently, 
“The language of the West Side 
—the Spanish, Yiddish, English, 
Greek, Russian, Polish, show biz 
and hipster—is becoming en- 
meshed in the genteel chatter of 
Park Avenue and Palm Beach." 
The quotation has some bearing 
on the fundamental question 
raised by Lincoln Center: wheth- 
er cultural facilities should be 
clustered together, or placed like 
seeds about the city, each bring- 
ing its neighborhood a special 
life and character. 


1. Philharmonic Hall: Max Abramovitz 
of Harrison & Abramovitz. 2. New 
York State Theater: Philip Johnson 
Associates. 3. Metropolitan Opera 
House: Wallace K. Harrison of Harri- 
son & Abramovitz. 4. Vivian Beaumont 
Theater: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; 
Eero Saarinen & Associates. 5. Julliard 
site. Photo: Fairchild Aerial Surveys. 
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CHICAGO is once again 


flexing its architectural muscle. 
The skyline of the Loop is being 
filled out with the kind of bold- 
ness this city seems to draw 
from its builders (overleaf). The 
main event, however, is to the 
southeast, where the University 
of Illinois has just opened the 
first units of a 34-aere campus 
that eventually will have ‹ 
students. The campus 
by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
is dominated by a broad-shoul- 
dered administrative tower (1); 
centered on a multi-chambered 
lecture hall, with an amphitheater 
as its core and a great plaza on 
its roof (2); and walled to the 
south by an engineering labora- 
tory whose scale is staggering 
E The word for the entire 
complex, in faet, is colossal, but 
the size of the endeavor has not 
prevented SOM from exercising 
exemplary control of nearly every 
small detail. 'This is one lesson of 
the project, although not the 
only one: It demonstrates (and 
will further demonstrate, once 
the now shabby neighborhood 
makes its inevitable transforma- 
tion into an academie commu- 
nity) the impact which a great 
v st WX. E : р university can have on the re- 
`` : AA building of cities. And by its taut- 
зо ness of organization and strength 
of design, it shows modern arch- 
itecture's emerging maturity in 
handling larger elements of the 
environment. 


1. Administration building. 2. Lecture 
hall. 3. Engineering and Science lab- 
oratories. All by Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. Photo: Airpix. 


C HICAGO 's Dearborn 


Street is the scene of a dramatic 


procession of modern skyscrapers, 
joining the Monadnock building 
(1). The newcomers do not suffer 
badly even by this comparison. 
Beginning at the bottom of the 
photo, they include the new Fed- 
eral building by Mies van der 
Rohe (2), surely the most refined 
architecture ever to make its 
through the General Serv- 
ices Administration; the earlier 
Inland Steel building by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill (3); 
the nearly completed Brunswick 
building by SOM (4), its Monad- 
nockish base out of view; the 
Луіс Center by C. F. Murphy 
Associates, SOM, and  Loebl, 
Schlossman & Bennett (5), its 
great, purposely rusted steel cage 
just topped out; and across the 
river, Bertrand Goldberg's Ma- 
rina City (6 and page 68), ad- 
ding climactic twin exclamation 
marks. It is easily the nation's 
most spectacular single display 
of high-rise architecture, made 
the more notable by the fact 
that the multiple clientele in- 
cludes the city, the federal gov- i . 
ernment, a labor union and two 
corporations buildings bene- 
fit the street as well as the 
skyline: each adds a bit of open 
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space to the dense drama of the 
Loop—Donatp Canty 
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„Жага me 


The President has been is- 
suing a stream of state- 
ments like the one at right, 
but do his urban programs 
match his eloquence? Be- 
low, a sampling of the 
Johnson urban prose; a re- 
port on his proposals; and 
a summary of informed re- 
action, pro and con. 


I propose we launch a national 
effort to make the American city 
a better and more stimulating 
place to live.—sTATE OF THE UN- 
ION ADDRESS 


Many of you will live to see 
the day, perhaps 50 years from 
now, when there will be 400 mil- 
lion Americans; four-fifths of 
them in urban areas. In the re- 
mainder of this century urban 
population will double, city land 
will double, and we will have to 
build homes . . . equal to all those 
built since this country was first 
setéled.— "GREAT SOCIETY" SPEECH, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


We have over 9 million homes, 
most of them in cities, which are 
run down or deteriorating; over 
4 million do mot have running 
water от even plumbing ... The 
old, the poor, the discriminated 
against are increasingly concen- 
trated in central city ghettos.— 
HOUSING MESSAGE 


Let us be clear about the core of 
this problem. The problem is 
people and the quality of the 
lives they lead ... We must ex- 
tend the range of choices avail- 
able to all our people so that all, 
and not just the fortunate, can 
have access to decent homes... 
— HOUSING MESSAGE 


“Our society will never 


be great until 


our cities are great." 


1. HOUSING 


Keystone of the President's 
proposed housing legislation is 
a program of direct rent subsi- 
dies for people “stranded in the 
gap between low-rent public 
housing and the rents necessary 
to pay for decent standard pri- 
vate housing," people whose fam- 
ily incomes range between $3,000 
and $8,000 a year. 

Private, nonprofit, or limited- 
profit companies would build the 
housing under FHA mortgages; 
and the government, through 
subsidies paid directly to land- 
lords, would make up the differ- 
ence between the actual rent or 
purchase price and the amount 
families could afford to pay. 

Initially, the program would 
be limited to the elderly, the 
handieapped, those displaced by 
urban renewal or other public 
works, and families now in sub- 
standard housing. The Adminis- 
tration estimates that it would 
initiate more than 500,000 dwell- 
ing units over the next four years 
with the government paying out 
some $50 million a year in rent 
supplements. 

For those low-income families, 
who do not qualify for the new 
rent supplement program, John- 
son would extend the publie 
housing program at about its 
present rate—35,000 units a year. 

To this Johnson would add 
three other tools. He would 
change the publie housing for- 


mula so that funds could be more 
readily used to acquire and re- 
habilitate existing dwellings; he 
would permit local authorities to 
subsidize standard housing for 
leasing to low-rent families; and 
he would provide rehabilitation 
grants to homeowners in urban 
renewal areas, mostly in the low- 
income bracket. 

What these boil down to for 
the first year is a total of about 
53,000 new or rehabilitated units 
for low-income families, some 
18,000 more than the current 
rate. 

Johnson says that the new 
housing instruments, combined 
with such existing programs as 
221(d)3 and FHA loan insur- 
ance, “should offer direct assist- 
ance to the housing of one 
million families." 


PRO: The rent subsidy is a 
deviee long advocated by such 
statesmen of housing and plan- 
ning as Charles Abrams. It would 
extend help to families in a 
broader range of income, and 
with greater flexibility, since the 
subsidies can be adjusted as fam- 
ily incomes rise or fall. It also 
would encourage a better mixture 
of income ranges within single 
buildings and areas. The inclus- 
ion of rehabilitation programs 
for low-income families would 
extend activities in this area. 


CON: The rent supplement 
program, more than any other, 


has drawn urbanistie fire. One 
difficulty is its scope: the 500,- 
000-unit figure contrasts with the 
Administration's own estimate of 
6,240,000 families who are or will 
be eligible for such help in the 
next four years. Another, more 
serious problem is the program's 
aim: well over the heads of the 
urban poor, who need help most. 

Johnson calls the low-income 
housing rate of some 53,000 units 
“a large increase," but compared 
with the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, it is peanuts. 

In New York City, for ex- 
ample, about 100,000 applications 
for low-rent apartments are 
made each year. According to 
Housing Authority Chairman 
William Reid, New York's share 
of the Federal publie housing 
program would amount to only 
about 3,000 new units a year. 
“Tm bitterly disappointed," Reid 
said of the Johnson housing bill. 

The Administration argues that 
New York's problems are special 
and that the publie housing pro- 
gram should not be judged solely 
on its performance there. But 
judged nationally it falls even 
more depressingly short of the 
need. There are well over 5 mil- 
lion families with yearly incomes 
of less than $3,000 living in sub- 
standard units. The President's 
program over the next four years 
would reduce that figure by only 
about a quarter of a million— 
assuming that no more families 
join the low-income legions. 
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Many of our central cities are in 
need of major surgery to over- 
come decay.—HOUSING MESSAGE 


(The urban renewal) program 
has done much to help our cities. 
But we have also learned, 
through hard experience, that 
there is more to eliminating slums 
and building neighborhoods than 
knocking down old buildings and 
putting up mew ones.—HOUSING 
MESSAGE 


We have concentrated almost all 
our past effort on building new 
units, when it is often possible to 
improve, rebuild, and rehabilitate 
existing homes with less cost and 
less human dislocation.—HOUSING 
MESSAGE 


The City is not an assembly of 
shops and buildings. It is not a 
collection of goods and services. 
It is a community for the enrich- 
ment of the life of man. It is a 
place for the satisfaction of man's 
most urgent needs and his high- 
est aspirations. It is am instru- 
ment for the advance of civiliza- 
tion. Our task is to put the high- 
est concerns of our people at the 
center of urban growth and acti- 
vity. It is to create and. preserve 
the sense of community with 
others which gives us significance 
and security, a sense of belong- 
ing and of sharing in the com- 
mon life.—HOUSING MESSAGE 


As our cities spread, far too often 
we create the ugliness and waste 
which we call urban sprawl. At 
times we find we have built new 
slum areas in our suburbs— 
HOUSING MESSAGE 


The first step is to break old 
patterns — to begin to think, 
work and plan for the develop- 
ment of entire metropolitan 
areas. New and existing programs 
will be open to those cities which 
work together to develop unified 
long-range policies for metropoli- 
tan areas —sTATE OF THE UNION 
ADDRESS 


Housing Administrator Robert 
C. Weaver claims that the 50,- 
000-plus rate is “about the most 
we can realistically expect to get 
under contract and built.” But 
in view of the staggering demand 
and need for public housing, it is 
difficult to see why the injection 


of more Federal money couldn't 
overcome this hurdle. 

Johnson's critics say that he 
has yielded to pressures from 
home builders and others who 
claim that private enterprise can 
do the job. He seems to have 
ignored the painful fact that pri- 


vate enterprise alone could not 
—or would not—prevent the 
problem from reaching its pres- 
ent depths. Publie housing is not 
a popular (or Congressionally 
digestable) idea, an unfortunate 
fact emphasized by the Presi- 
dent's neglect. 


2. RENEWAL 


Johnson proposes an increase 
in urban renewal funds from 
$675 million annually to an even- 
tual total of $750 million a year 
by 1968. He would place a great- 
er emphasis on rehabilitation and 
would concentrate more urban 
renewal activity in residential, 
rather than commercial and in- 
dustrial, areas. ^Even some areas 
classed as slums can be made 
decent places to live with inten- 
sive rehabilitation,” Johnson said 
in the housing message. 

Part of the Johnson urban re- 
newal strategy is a requirement 
that every city of 50,000 or more 
develop a community renewal 
program to qualify for Federal 
funds. CRPs, though widely used 
now, are not mandatory. 


PRO: The proposed extension 
of urban renewal is an act of 
political courage, coming at a 
time when the program is under 
attack from both Left and Right. 
The changes in emphasis to resi- 
dential projects, and also to re- 
habilitation, are a direct and hu- 
manitarian response to the prob- 
lems of renewal’s dispossessed— 
exactly the kind of redirection 
liberals have been calling for. 
The renewal program itself, 
moreover, cannot be considered 
apart from other Great Society 
programs, notably the War on 
Poverty. Housing and renewal 
will be fortified and surrounded 
by Federal attacks on the root 
problems of urban blight—the 
social conditions by which physi- 
eal deterioration is produced, In 
the fields of education, of job 


opportunities, of health, Johnson 
would strike at the fundamental 
enemies of a better urban order. 


CON: By his minuscule increase 
in renewal funds, the President 
has bowed again to conservative 
pressures. Actually, a tremendous 
increase in renewal expenditures 
is necessary to make even a dent 
in the deteriorating cores of 
American cities. The nation can- 
not afford not to make this in- 
vestment in its urban future. 

Also, the shift to rehabilitation 
instead of clearanee is easy to 
state and hard to achieve. Where- 
ever it has been tried, rehabilita- 
tion has been found to be a pain- 
fully slow, painfully expensive 
process. There is no recognition 
of this in the Administrations 
budget proposals. 


3. LAND 


Johnson has produced a whole 
series of metropolis-scale pro- 
posals designed to stimulate far- 
sighted planning for future ur- 
ban growth and prevent sprawl 
and new slums. 

The most important of these is a 
new-towns program, which John- 
son unsuccessfully had sought 
to get through Congress last 
year. It would provide Federally 
insured private loans, backed 
by Federal mortgage purchases 
where necessary, to finance the 
acquisition and development of 
land for entire new communities 
as well as for planned neighbor- 
hoods and urban subdivisions. 

A closely related program 
would provide loans to state land 
development agencies to acquire 
land for residential developments 
(including new towns), install 
basic facilities, and then sell the 
developed sites to private build- 
ers, who would build the new 
towns or subdivisions, About $25 
million in Federal loans would 


be committed for this program 
the first year, coming from the 
revolving fund of the Public 
Facility Loan Program. 

The Johnson Bill also includes 
three new kinds of land grants. 
One would permit local public 
bodies to acquire land for public 
works up to five years in advance 
of their need. The Federal gov- 
ernment would spend about $25 
million for this the first year. 
The Kennedy administration un- 
successfully tried to get Congress 
to pass a similar, but even broad- 
er-scoped “land bank” program. 
It would have provided Federal 
loans with which cities could ac- 
quire land reserves and hold 
them for future planned develop- 
ments of all kinds. 

A second set of land grants 
would offer matching money to 
states and cities for beautification 
and improvements of open-space 
and publie lands—street land- 
scaping, park improvements, tree 
planting, and general upgrading 
of outdoor public areas. These 
grants generally would cover 40 


per cent of the cost, but in spe- 
cial cases that would serve as 
demonstrations, the Federal gov- 
ernment would foot the whole 
bill. 

A third program would help 
states and cities buy and clear 
sites in built-up urban areas for 
such small-scale urban amenities 
as pedestrian malls, small parks, 
waterfront restoration, neighbor- 
hood commons and play areas. 

No dollar amounts have been 
placed on the last two approach- 
es, but they would become part 
of the Federal open-space land 
program, which Johnson has 
asked Congress to broaden and 
extend by lifting the lid on its 
dollar limits and by upping the 
grant level from a 30 per cent to 
a 40 per cent maximum. This 
program, begun in 1961, has 
helped to add more than 100,000 
acres of urban open space. 


PRO: The new-towns proposal 
would add a potent weapon for 
directing orderly urban growth. 
Not only would the new com- 


munities themselves have to be 
planned in a rational, orderly 
fashion, they also would have to 
contribute to the broader scheme 
for total development of the met- 
ropolitan region. 

Dr. Weaver, who talks up the 
new-towns proposal every chance 
he gets, points out that it is “not 
aimed at merely creating a spec- 
ial variety of living mode. It rep- 
resents а bold approach to... 
comprehensive land use, with the 
emphasis squarely where it must 
be to meet the challenge of 
growth—on planning in a metro- 
politan context.” 

One effect of Johnson's pro- 
gram for loans to state land de- 
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velopment agencies would be to 
encourage more activity by 
states, which Johnson feels are 
not doing their share to insure 
orderly metropolitan growth. 

Johnson has wisely included 
the requirement that cities must 
have sound, long-range develop- 
ment plans in operation before 
they can become eligible for any 
of these programs. He also has 
promised that, “wherever it can 
be done without leaving vital 
needs unmet," existing Federal 
programs will be keyed to plan- 
ning requirements. 


CON: Urbanists don't argue 
against the spirit and intent of 
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Johnson’s planning and land de- 
velopment programs, only against 
their size. Critics wonder whether 
Johnson has put enough money 
into his new approaches to give 
them a fighting chance to prove 
their worth. 

Johnson’s new-towns proposal 
is only half as large as similar 
legislation which he unsuccessful- 
ly sought last year. It would pro- 
vide Federal insurance for loans 
as high as $25 million, rather 
than $50 million. This would be 
enough to get a new town start- 
ed, but private backing would 
have to carry it the rest of the 
way. (Reston, Va., for example, 
will cost about $700 million.) 


4. DIRECTION 


To tie his urban offerings to- 
gether Johnson has asked Con- 
gress to establish a cabinet-level 
Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 

It would contain all the pres- 
ent and new housing programs 
and, in Johnson’s words, “will be 
primarily responsible for Federal 
participation in metropolitan area 
thinking and planning, (provid- 
ing) a focal point for thought 
and innovation and imagination 
about the problems of our cities.” 

An “Institute of Urban De- 
velopment” within the depart- 
ment would help support training 
of local officials for metropolitan 


planning and development, ad- 
minister grants for urban studies 
to states and cities, and support 
research in reducing construction 
costs through new technology. 
The department also would 
contain a temporary national 
commission to study the effects of 
building codes, zoning regula- 
tions, and local and Federal tax 
policies on good planning and 
design and to “develop better 
and more realistic standards for 
suburban development.” 


PRO: The scope of urban prob- 
lems and programs demands the 
kind of administrative efficiency 
that would be encouraged by a 
separate department of the gov- 


ernment. Also, city dwellers de- 
serve as much recognition as 
farmers and their cows. 

The Institute of Urban Devel- 
opment and the commission on 
codes and standards could be two 
of the Johnson program’s most 
significant “sleepers.” They could 
have a long-range effect on urban 
planning and development. 


CON: Say the conservatives, 
this would be simply another 
bureaucratic device to bring lo- 
cal affairs under Federal control; 
it would promote waste rather 
than efficiency. Say the liberals, 
the proposal is, in itself, a good 
thing—but no subsitute for more 
sweeping urban programs. 


5. BEAUTY 


Some of Johnsons beauty pro- 
grams constitute a direct attack 
on ugliness; others would have 
beauty as the major end result. 

In the first, anti-ugly category 
are new legislation for stronger 
billboard control and the elimina- 
tion or screening of junkyards, 
and vastly stepped-up Federal 
efforts against air and water pol- 
lution, including the injection of 
more and larger Federal grants 
for state and “multi-municipal” 
projects. 

In the second category—with 
beauty as a positive goal—are 
the new grant programs for small 
parks and other open spaces in 
built-up areas, and others for 
landscaping and installing lights 


and benches along city streets. 
On the open road, there is a re- 
quirement that all Federal high- 
ways be landscaped, and pro- 
posals for enforcement of the 3 
per cent Federal allowance for 
the preservation of natural 
beauty along highways. 

Still other ideas and programs 
for instilling beauty in the 
American environment may come 
from a White House conference 
on natural beauty which Johnson 
has called for May 24-25 under 
the chairmanship of Laurance 
Rockefeller. 


PRO: The President has made 
a word that few politicians re- 
spect an essential part of his 
urban programs. He has also tak- 
en concrete steps to promote 


beauty precisely where they can 
be most effective: along our 
blighted streets and highways, 
and in our tragically polluted re- 
sources of air and water. The 
plans for small parks and street 
furniture shows the President's 
awareness that beauty is also a 
matter of small details. 


CON: Coming out for beauty 
is like coming out for mother- 
hood, and the Johnson messages 
and proposals that carry the 
word are unlikely to have much 
impact. At best, it will amount to 
planting à few petunias, and 
holding a few meaningless con- 
ferences. At worst, the emphasis 
on beauty could be a distraction 
Írom more serious problems. 


BY JAMES BAILEY 


(The Great Society) is a place 
where the city of man serves not 
only the needs of the body and 
the demands of commerce, but 
the desire for beauty and the 
hunger for community. It is a 
place where man can renew con- 
tact with nature.—UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN SPEECH 


To deal with these new problems 
(of modern technology) will re- 
quire a new conservation. We 
must not only protect the coun- 
tryside and save it from destruc- 
tion, we must restore what has 
been destroyed and salvage the 
beauty and charm of our cities. 
Our conservation must be not 
just the classic conservation of 
protection and development, but 
a creative conservation of resto- 
ration and innovation. Its con- 
cern is not with nature alone, 
but with the total relation be- 
tween man and the world around 
him. Its object is not just man’s 
welfare but the dignity of man’s 
spirit —NATURAL BEAUTY MESSAGE 


Much of our hope for American 
progress will depend on the ef- 
fectiveness with which (our ur- 
ban) programs are carried for- 
ward. These problems are already 
in the front rank of national con- 
cern and interest. They deserve 
to be in the front rank of govern- 
ment as well—HOUSING MESSAGE 


Boston redevelopment chief 


Edward J. Logue summarized 


the critics’ main contention. 
“Sooner or later," he said 
last month, “the Great 
Society is going to have 
to face up to the fact that 
it costs money.” 
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URBINO 


From the past emerge some significant principles 


to nourish the present 


About 100 miles due east of Flor- 
ence, not far from the Adriatic, 
there stands the magnificent old 
town of Urbino (below right)— 
& great architectural sculpture 
placed on a hilltop pedestal about 
1,500 feet, above sea-level. It is an 
annual attraction for discriminat- 
ing tourists and for some 7,000 
idealistic students. Its permanent 
non-student population, now as 
during the Renaissance, is 8,000 
people. One of the natives of 
Urbino was the painter Raphael, 
born there in 1483. Among its visi- 
tors, in that same century, were 
artists like Piero della Francesca, 
Uccello, Botticelli, Bramante, and 
many others. 

All this is tourist guide chron- 
ology. What is at least as signifi- 
cant, to our time, is what has been 
happening on the nearby “Hill of 
Cappuccini” during the past two 
years. For here, on a much smaller 
scale, but perhaps with much 
greater conscious deliberation, a 
young Milan architect has bril- 
liantly demonstrated the uses of 
the past to help nourish the pres- 
ent. 

The young architect is Giancarlo 
De Carlo (left), and on the Hill 
of Cappuccini he has built a group 
of dormitories, plus communal fa- 
cilities, for 150 of Urbino's stu- 
dents. It is not a large project, but 
it demonstrates certain principles 
that are applicable to urban de- 
sign problems elsewhere. 

The first of these principles is 
that to create a sense of conti- 
nuity it is not necessary to make 
new buildings look like historicist 
re-interpretations of their older 
neighbors. For De Carlo's *Urbino" 
bears no surface resemblance 
whatsoever to the old city; it is & 
much more serious effort than that. 

The second principle demon- 
strated is & logical extension of 
the first—for what Urbino taught 
De Carlo was how to conceive of 
any town, or of any sort of com- 
munity, however small. 

To him, the old town was really, 
a single building: & building with 
public corridors (streets) and pri- 
vate rooms (houses), with public 


spaces open to the sky, and pri- 
vate roofed-over spaces reserved 
for special assemblies; a building 
of similar roofs and similar walls, 
of similar floors and similar door- 
ways and windows; a building that 
contained certain symbols of tem- 
poral as well as ecclesiastical pow- 
er; & building that was, in short, 
a single perfectly unified organism. 

'This lesson of a city conceived 
as a single building De Carlo ap- 
plied to his *Little Urbino." Here, 
too, he created an organism based 
upon a varied, but consistent, net- 


work of covered and open walks; 
& "single building" consisting of 
150 more or less identical little 
rooms, each subtly different from 
the next by virtue of its different 
outward views (plan, right). Here, 
too, he used identical walls (brick) 
and identical roofs (concrete para- 
pets, white marble-chip decks—see 
gate-fold pieture). And he crowned 
this hilltop with a dominant sculp- 
tural symbol, not a symbol of au- 
tocratic power, but a symbol of 
democracy—a commons building 
for relaxation, learning, communi- 
cation. As in the old city, De Car- 
lo's network of “streets” is full of 
surprising turns, unexpected open- 
ings to beautiful views, and unex- 
pected spaces in which to meet. 

In one essential respect De 
Carlo's Little Urbino differs from 
the old town: whereas the latter 
is an enclosed group of buildings, 
firmly surrounded by a system of 
fortifications, De Carlos Little 
Urbino is an organism designed 
for growth and change. For the 
only governing principle of our 
century is, of course, the principle 
of constant change, and an archi- 
tecture which does not permit and 
imply change and growth is alien 
to our time. 
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The old town suggested 
the basic patterns for 


De Carlo's new concept 


The streets of Urbino are paved 
with bricks and good intentions. 
The brieks are not for our own 
impoverished age, but the good 
intentions very clearly can be. In 
De Carlo's dormitories, they are. 

The streets of the old town 
(facing page) are not chasms 
that divide the community, but 
seams in an urban fabric that 
join rows of houses on opposite 
sides. These streets are meeting 
places, generally open to the sky; 
they turn and twist, widen into 
small places and larger squares, 
and contract again into alleys; 
they are rooms with views of a 
distant landscape or of a passage 
that wanders off to one side. 

Indeed, until the streets of the 
old town were invaded by cars 
and motor scooters, the streets 
were the town. Under a new zon- 
ing proposal for Urbino, such traf- 
fie will be halted at the gates. 

The “streets” of the small dor- 
mitory town (above, opposite) 
have all these characteristics, but 
they add a few significant twists: 
first, De Carlo's connecting pas- 
sages are almost entirely covered; 
second, they are located on differ- 
ent levels, and often form bridges 
over other passages and terraces be- 
low; and third, they are formed 
like branches of some plant, capable 
of future expansion by at least one 
third—unlike the streets of the 
old town, which are stopped short 
by surrounding defensive walls. 

Moreover, De Carlo has made 
much more of the magnificent 
views of the Apennine hills than 
was made by the builders of the 
old town, who tended to wall out 
the potentially hostile surround- 
ings. Because his dormitory pas- 
sages are single-loaded, to avoid 
having dormitory rooms facing 
uphill and away from the view, 
De Carlo was able to make his 
streets both seemingly enclosed 
(between raw concrete parapets 
and deep fascias), as well as open 
to views he chose to frame. 

The comparative bird's eye views 
(left) show these striking similari- 
ties, as well as the differences, in 
the patterns of the old and the 
new Urbinos. They also show the 
harmony achieved by the unity of 
materials employed—and the great 
variety that is possible within such 
self-imposed restraints. 
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The Commons Building, 
is the dominant feature 
of the “Little Urbino" 


Like the Palazzo Ducale that dom- 
inates the old city (see page 44), 
the commons building that domi- 
nates the dormitory complex on 
the Hill of Cappuccini is very 
different from the buildings in its 
shadow: It is a multi-level struc- 
ture, intricate in plan (main en- 
trance level, with seminar room, 
is shown at left). Its forms are 
circular, as befits a crown, rather 
than angular as in the dormitories 
below. It has many terraces; wind- 
ing peripheral walks; viewing-slots 
that give hints of the landscape 
beyond, without revealing its full 
spectacular sweep; and great sky- 
lights. (The semi-circular skylight 
over the seminar room is shown 
from above at top, left, and from 
inside that room in the bottom 
photo.) 

Despite the deliberate contrast 
of forms between the commons 
building and the strings of dormi- 
tory rooms, there is also a clear 
kinship: for both echo the con- 
tours of the land, and both, though 
barely completed, are already an 
integral part of the landscape—as 
integral a part as the old town 
nearby, which seems to have 
grown out of its hilltop site by 
some act of nature rather than of 
man. 

Not many urban problems today 
can be approached exactly as De 
Carlo approached the problem of 
the Hill of Cappuccini. But most 
of them ean be approached in the 
spirit of this small project: a spirit 
that is respectful of the past, mod- 
est about the relative importance 
of the immediate present, and suf- 
ficiently open-minded to create 
buildings that will be given their 
ultimate form by other men and 
other needs.—Perer BLAKE 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Dormitories and Commons Building, 
“Libera Universita di Urbino,” Italy. 
Architect: Giancarlo De Carlo. Collab- 
orators: Francesco Borella (design); 
Vittorio Korach (structure); Lucio 
Seraghiti and Astolfo Sartori (super- 
vision). General Contractor: Impresa 
Montagna, Pesaro. Building area: 71,- 
300 sq. ft. Construction cost: $570,000. 
Furnishings and equipment: $90,000. 
Cost per student: $4,400 (All costs fig- 
ured at L. 620 equals $1.) Photograph- 
ers: Cesare Colombo on pages 44, 47, 
48 and 49 (top), 50, 51. Franco Cia- 
netti on page 49 (bottom). 


ARCHITECT JOSEPH ESHERICK PREACHES 


MATHEMATICS, BUT IN HOUSES LIKE 
THIS ONE, HE PRACTICES ART. 
BY CHARLES MOORE, THE FORUM'S 


WEST COAST CORRESPONDENT 
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Joseph Esherick believes that ar- 
chitects most often miss the boat 
because they fail to analyze (or 
more often, even to recognize) the 
problems they are supposed to be 
solving. This leaves them taking 
refuge in vague programmatic gen- 
eralities and irresponsible formal 


games, іп  Esherick's opinion. 

Esherick's lons with graduate 
students at the University of Cali- 
fornia are devoted to the develop- 
ment of an analytical design 
method, using mathematical tools, 
in order to effect more responsive 


and responsible solutions to prob- 


lems (and to the problem of find- 
ing out what the pr 
Esherick's hous 
hand, are more likely to use the 
instant analytical techniques of the 


on the other 


than those of the mathe- 
'The MeLeod house, on 


the top of Belvedere Island over- 
looking San Francisco Bay, is a 
strong case in point. There is the 
sense that the architect plunged 
down the steep hill past the oak 
to the marine view, gobbled it all 
up, and brought forth the house 
in chunks of light and outlook— 
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the way the action painter flings 
his wet paint onto his can: then 
responds directly to it in whatever 
way the ensuing seconds seem to 
demand. 

This is not to that the 1 
Leod house is carele the detail- 


| ing is meticulous, the workmanship 
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easy to take, that Mrs. MeLeod FACTS AND FIGURES 

Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Ў McLeod, Belvedere, Calif. Architects: | 
she goes to anyone else’s house Joseph Esherick & Associates. Engi- 
and feels imprisoned. It is prob- neers: Gilbert, Forsberg, Diekman 
Schmidt (structural). Interior designer: 
Virginia Anawalt; Marianne Myers, 
x 2 2 associate. Landscape designer: Max 
ing into other shapes, but of light, Schardt. Contractors: Skaggs & Kirch- | 
cushioned against the out-of-doors. mann. Building area: 2,082 sq. ft. 


neat, the range of materials and 
colors austerely disciplined, the | doesn't notice it any more, until 
strict budget carefully adhered to, 
and the attention to domestic com- 
forts complete. It's just that the 
house main a permanent sense 
of casually exploding into its site. 


ably this easy to take because it 
is not an explosion of shapes crash- 


| 


The losion is so casual, so 


all (3) is already un- 
light, bec 
the 


overhead at 


he entr 


expectedly ause of the 


skylight above front doors. 
Another the fir: 

crossing point of action, where the 
2x4 decking above takes off down- 
ward, down the hall to the left, 


to vanish in light at a white wall 


beyond the stairs down. 

'There is, however, scarcely time 
at first to grasp all this, becaus 
the floor 


straight ahead to the living room 


opening up downward 


and then on to the sitting room. 
There are views down the hill to 
the bay unfolding to the left and 


right and ahead, heavily reinforc- 


ing the sense of downward motion. 
limitless and 


It seems inexplor- 


some SIX | 
| 


able, and is actually 
risers’ worth. 


The 
the 


end in 
om there the 


movement, doesn't 


sitting room. 


skylights above the crossing of | 
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paths and the entry, the high 
dining room ceiling, and the high 
glass onto the dining room deck— 
even the curious inverse little bays 
between the sitting room and the 
living room (5 and 6)—explode the 
house back up the hill. The side- 
ways opening of space up from the 
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living room is especially memo- 
rable, a cabinet past the 
higher dining room to a trellis and 
a great oak tree (6). 

All this works so well, perhaps, 
because there isn't any “design”, if 
design means making objects with 
shapes. There are white walls, and 


over 


soft warm wood walls of resawn 
redwood (7); there is a wood deck 
above, whose 2x4s there 
are wood floors with a few soft 
oriental rugs; there is a simple 
fireplace; there are some standard 
floodlights which shine onto the 
white-painted walls. 


show; 


And there are lots of windows 
and skylights giving onto the site, 
each put there to respond to a 
special need but each conceived of 
as part of a more general require- 
ment that is kinetic rather than 
static, dedicated to the moving 


user and not to the maker of form. 


HE tree of my title is not a 

green tree with leaves. It is 

the name for a pattern of 

thought. The semi-lattice is 
the name for another, more com- 
plex, pattern of thought. 

In order to relate these abstract 
patterns to the nature of the city, 
I must first make a simple distinc- 
tion. I want to call those cities 
which have arisen more or less 
spontaneously over many, many 
years natural cities. And I shall 
call those cities and parts of cities 
which have been deliberately 
created by designers and planners 
artificial cities. Siena, Liverpool, 
Kyoto, Manhattan are examples 
of natural cities. Levittown, Chan- 
digarh, and the British New 
Towns are examples of artificial 
cities. 

It is more and more widely 
recognized today that there is 
some essential ingredient missing 
from artificial cities. When com- 
pared with ancient cities that 
have acquired the patina of life, 
our modern attempts to create 
cities artifieially are, from a hu- 
man point of view, entirely unsuc- 
cessful. 

Architects themselves admit 
more and more freely that they 
really like living in old buildings 
more than new ones. The non-art- 
loving publie at large, instead of 
being grateful to architects for 
what they do, regards the onset 
of modern buildings and modern 
cities everywhere as an inevitable, 
rather sad piece of the larger fact 
that the world is going to the 
dogs. 

It is much too easy to say that 
these opinions represent only peo- 
ple's unwillingness to forget the 
past, and their determination to 
be traditional. For myelf, I trust 
this conservatism. Americans are 
usually willing to move with the 
times. Their growing reluctance to 
accept the modern city evidently 
expresses a longing for some real 
thing, something which for the 
moment escapes our grasp. 


The prospect that we may be 
turning the world into a place 
peopled only by little glass and 
concrete boxes has alarmed many 
architects too. To combat the 
glass box future, many valiant 
protests and designs have been 
put forward, all hoping to recreate 
in modern form the various char- 
acteristics of the natural city 
which seem to give it life. But so 
far these designs have only re- 
made the old. They have not been 
able to create the new. 

"Outrage," the Architectural Re- 
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NOT 
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BY CHRISTOPHER ALEXANDER 


Christopher Alexander, a member of 
the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Environmental De- 
sign, is author of Notes on the Syn- 
thesis of Form and co-author with 
Serge Chermayeff of Community and 
Privacy. He received his bachelor's 
degree in architecture and master's 
degree in mathematics from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and his doctorate 
in architecture from Harvard. He 
spent several months in India plan- 
ning the development of a small vil- 
lage, which he now admits to having 
organized as a tree. 


view's campaign against the way 
in which new construction and 
telegraph poles are wrecking the 
English town, based its remedies, 
essentially, on the idea that the 
spatial sequence of buildings and 
open spaces must be controlled if 
scale is to be preserved—an idea 
that really derives from Camillo 
Sitte's book about ancient squares 
and piazzas. 

Another kind of remedy, in pro- 
test against the monotony of 
Levittown, tries to recapture the 
richness of shape found in the 
houses of & natural old town. 
Llewelyn Davies’ village at Rush- 
brooke in England is an example 
—each cottage is slightly different 
from its neighbor, the roofs jut in 
and out at picturesque angles. 

A third suggested remedy is to 
get high density back into the 
city. The idea seems to be that if 
the whole metropolis could only 
be like Grand Central Station, 
with lots and lots of layers and 
tunnels all over the place, and 
enough people milling around in 
them, maybe it would be human 
again. 

Another very brilliant critic of 
the deadness which is everywhere 
is Jane Jacobs. Her criticisms are 
excellent. But when you read her 
concrete proposals for what we 
should do instead, you get the 
idea that she wants the great 
modern city to be a sort of mix- 
ture between Greenwich village 
and some Italian hill town, full of 
short blocks and people sitting in 
the street. 

The problem these designers 
have tried to face is real. It is 
vital that we discover the prop- 
erty of old towns which gave 
them life and get it back into our 
own artificial cities. But we can- 
not do this merely by remaking 
English villages, Italian piazzas, 
and Grand Central Stations. Too 
many designers today seem to be 
yearning for the physical and plas- 
tic characteristics of the past, in- 
stead of searching for the abstract 
ordering principle which the towns 
of the past happened to have, and 
which our modern conceptions of 
the city have not yet found. 

What is the inner mature, the 
ordering principle, which distin- 
guishes the artificial city from the 
natural city? 

You will have guessed from my 
title what I believe this ordering 
principle to be. I believe that a 
natural city has the organization 
of a semi-lattice; but that when 
we organize a city artifieially, we 
organize it as a tree. 


Both the tree and the semi-lat- 
tice are ways of thinking about 
how a large collection of many 
small systems goes to make up a 
large and complex system. More 
generally, they are both names for 
structures of sets. 

In order to define such struc- 
tures, let me first define the con- 
cept of a set. А set is a collection 
of elements which for some reason’ 
we think of as belonging together. 
Since, as designers, we are con- 
cerned with the physical living 
city and its physical backbone, we 
most naturally restrict ourselves 
to considering sets which are col- 
lections of material elements such 
as people, blades of grass, cars, 
bricks, molecules, houses, gardens, 
water pipes, the water molecules 
that run in them, etc. 

When the elements of a set be- 
long together because they со- 
operate or work together some- 
how, we call the set of elements a 
system. 

For example, in Berkeley at the 
corner of Hearst and Euclid, there 
is & drug store, and outside the 
drug store a traffie light. In the 
entrance to the drug store there is 
a newsrack where the day's papers 
are displayed. When the light is 
red, people who are waiting to 
cross the street stand idly by the 
light; and since they have nothing 
to do, they look at the papers 
displayed on the newsrack which 
they can see from where they 
stand. Some of them just read the 
headlines, others actually buy a 
paper while they wait. 


'This effect makes the newsrack 
and the traffie light interdepend- 
ent; the newsrack, the newspapers 
on it, the money going from peo- 
ple's pockets to the dime slot, the 
people who stop at the light and 
read papers, the traffie light, the 
electric impulses which make the 
lights change, and the sidewalk 
which the people stand on form a 
system—they all work together. 


From the designer's point of 
view, the physically unchanging 
part of this system is of special 
interest. The newsrack, the traffic 
light, and the sidewalk between 
them, related as they are, form 
the fixed part of the system. It 
is the unchanging receptacle in 
which the changing parts of 
the system — people, newspapers, 
money, and electrical impulses— 
can work together. I define this 
fixed part as a unit of the city. It 
derives its coherence as a unit 
both from the forces which hold 
its own elements together, and 
from the dynamie coherence of 
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the larger living system which in- 
cludes it as a fixed invariant part. 

Of the many, many fixed con- 
crete subsets of the city which are 
the receptacles for its systems, and 
can therefore be thought of as 
significant, physical units, we usu- 
ally single out a few for special 
consideration, In fact, I claim that 
whatever picture of the city some- 
one has is defined precisely by the 
subsets he sees as units. 

Now, & collection of subsets 
which goes to make up such a pic- 
ture is not merely an amorphous 
collection. Automatically, merely 
because relationships are estab- 
lished among the subsets once the 
subsets are chosen, the collection 
has a definite structure. 

To understand this structure, 
let us think abstractly for a mo- 
ment, using numbers as symbols. 
Instead of talking about the real 
sets of millions of real particles 
which occur in the city, let us 
consider a simpler structure made 
of just half a dozen elements. La- 
bel these elements 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Not including the full set [1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6], the empty set [-], and 
the one element sets [1], [2], [3], 
[4], [5], [6], there are 56 differ- 
ent subsets we can pick from six 
elements. 

Suppose we now pick out cer- 
tain of these 56 sets (just as we 
pick out certain sets and call 
them units when we form our pic- 
ture of the city). Let us say, for 
example, that we pick the follow- 
ing subsets: [123], [34], [45], 
[234], [345], [12345], [3456]. 

What are the possible relation- 
ships among these sets? Some sets 
will be entirely part of larger sets, 
as [34] is part of [345] and 
[3456]. Some of the sets will over- 
lap, like [123] and [234]. Some of 
the sets will be disjoint—that is, 
contain no elements in common, 
like [123] and [45]. 

We can see these relationships 
displayed in two ways. In diagram 
A each set chosen to be a unit 
has a line drawn round it. In 
diagram B the chosen sets are 
arranged in order of ascending 
magnitude, so that whenever one 
set contains another (as [345] 
contains [34]), there is a vertical 
path leading from one to the 
other. For the sake of clarity and 
visual economy, it is usual to 
draw lines only between sets 
which have no further sets and 
lines between them; thus the line 
between [34] and [345], and the 
line between [345] and [3456], 
make it unecessary to draw a line 
between [34] and [3456]. 


As we see from these two repre- 
sentations, the choice of subsets 
alone endows the collection of 
subseis as a whole with an over- 
all structure. This is the structure 
which we are concerned with here. 
When the structure meets certain 
conditions it is called a semi-lat- 
tice. When it meets other more 
restrictive conditions, it is called a 
tree. 

'The semi-lattice axiom goes like 
this: 

A collection of sets forms a 
semi-lattice if and only if, when 
two overlapping sets belong to the 
collection, then the set of ele- 
ments common to both also be- 
longs to the collection. 

The structure illustrated in dia- 
grams А and B is a semi-lattice. It 
satisfies the axiom since, for in- 
stance, [234] and [345] both be- 
long to the collection and their 
common part, [34], also belongs to 
it. (As far as the city is concerned, 
this axiom states merely that 
wherever two units overlap, the 
area of overlap is itself a recogniz- 
able entity and hence a unit also. 
In the case of the drug store ex- 
ample, one unit consists of the 
newsrack, sidewalk, and traffic 
light. Another unit consists of the 
drug store itself, with its entry 
and the newsrack. The two units 
overlap in the newsrack. Clearly 
this area of overlap is itself a 
recognizable unit, and so satisfies 
the axiom above which defines the 
characteristics oí a semi-lattice.) 

The tree axiom states: 

A collection of sets forms a tree 
if and only if, for any two sets that 
belong to the collection, either 
one is wholly contained in the 
other, or else they are wholly dis- 
joint 

The structure illustrated in 
diagrams C and D is a tree. Since 
this axiom excludes the possibility 
of overlapping sets, there is no 
way in which the semi-lattice 
axiom can be violated, so that 
every tree is a trivially simple 
semi-lattice. 

However, in this paper we are 
not so much concerned with the 
faet that à tree happens to be a 
semi-lattice, but with the differ- 
ence between trees and those 
more general semi-lattices which 
are not trees because they do con- 
tain overlapping units. We are 
concerned with the difference be- 
tween structures in which no over- 
lap occurs, and those structures in 
which overlap does occur. 

It is not merely the overlap 
which makes the distinction be- 
tween the two important. Still 
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more important is the fact that 
the semi-lattice is potentially a 
much more complex and subtle 
structure than a tree. We may see 
just how much more complex a 
semi-lattice can be than a tree in 
the following fact: a tree based 
on 20 elements can contain at 
most 19 further subsets of the 20, 
while a semi-lattice based on the 
same 20 elements can contain 
more than 1,000,000 different snb- 
sets. 

This enormously greater variety 
is an index of the great structural 
complexity a semi-lattice can have 
when compared with the struc- 
tural simplicity of a tree. It is this 
lack of structural complexity, 
characteristic of trees, which is 
erippling our conceptions of the 
city. 

To demonstrate, let us look at 
some modern conceptions of the 
city, each of which I shall show to 
be essentially a tree. It will per- 
haps be useful, while we look at 
these plans, to have a little ditty 
in our minds: 

Big fleas have little fleas 

Upon their back to bite 'em, 

Little fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so ad infinitum. 

This rhyme expresses perfectly and 
succinctly the structural principle 
of the tree. 

Figure 1. Columbia, Maryland, 
Community Research and Devel- 
opment Ine.: Neighborhoods, in 
clusters of five, form *villages." 
Transportation joins the villages 
into a new town. The organization 
is a tree. 

Figure 2. Greenbelt, Maryland, 
Clarence Stein: This “garden city" 
has been broken down into super- 
blocks. Each superblock contains 
schools, parks, and a number of 
subsidiary groups of houses built 
around parking lots. The organiza- 
tion is a tree. 

Figure 3. Greater London plan 
(1943), Abercrombie and Forshaw: 
The drawing depicts the structure 
conceived by Abercrombie for Lon- 
don. It is made of a large num- 
ber of communities, each sharply 
separated from all adjacent com- 
munities. Abercrombie writes, “The 
proposal is to emphasize the iden- 
tity of the existing communities, 
to increase their degree of segrega- 
tion, and where necessary to re- 
organize them as separate and defi- 
nite entities.” And again, “The 
communities themselves consist of 
a series of sub-units, generally with 
their own shops and schools, cor- 
responding to neighborhood units.” 
The city is conceived as a tree 
with two principal levels. The 
communities are the larger units 
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of the structure; the smaller sub- 
units are neighborhoods. There are 
no overlapping units. The struc- 
ture is a tree. 

Figure 4. Tokyo plan, Kenzo 
Tange (left): This is a beautiful 
example. The plan consists of a 
series of loops stretched across the 
Tokyo Bay. There are four major 
loops, each of which contains 
three medium loops. In the second 
major loop, one medium loop is 
the railway station and another is 
the port. Otherwise, each medium 
loop contains three minor loops 
which are residential neighbor- 
hoods, except in the third major 
loop where one contains govern- 
ment offices and another industrial 
offices. 

Figure 5. Mesa City, Paolo 
Soleri (left): The organie shapes 
of Mesa City lead us, at a careless 
glance, to believe that it is a rich- 
er structure than our more obvi- 
ously rigid examples. But when we 
look at it in detail we find precise- 
ly the same principle of organiza- 
tion. Take, particularly, the uni- 
versity center. Here we find the 
center of the city divided into a 
university and a residential quar- 
ter, which is itself divided into a 
number of villages (actually apart- 
ment towers) for 4,000 inhabitants, 
each again subdivided further and 
surrounded by groups of still 
smaller dwelling units. 

Figure 6. Chandigarh (1951) by 
Le Corbusier (top right): The 
whole city is served by a com- 
mercial center in the middle, 
linked to the administrative center 
at the head. Two subsidiary elong- 
ated, commercial cores are strung 
out along the major arterial roads, 
running north-south. Subsidiary to 
these are further administrative, 
community and commercial cen- 
ters, one for each of the city’s 20 
sectors. 

Figure 7. Brazilia, Lucio Costa: 
The entire form pivots about the 
central axis, and each of the two 
halves is served by a single main 
artery. This main artery is in turn 
fed by subsidiary arteries parallel 
to it. Finally, these are fed by the 
roads which surround the super- 
blocks themselves. The structure 
is a tree. 

Figure 8. Communitas, Percival 
and Paul Goodman: Communitas 
is explicitly organized as a tree: it 
is first divided into four concentric 
major zones, the innermost being a 
commercial center, the next a uni- 
versity, the third residential and 
medical, and fourth open country. 
Each of these is further sub- 
divided: the commercial center is 


represented as a great cylindrical 


skyscraper, containing five layers: 
airport, administration, light manu- 
facture, shopping and amusement; 
апа, at the bottom, railroads, buses 
and mechanical services. The uni- 
versity is divided into eight sectors 
comprising natural history, zoos 
and aquariums, planetarium, sci- 
ence, laboratories, plastic arts, 
music and drama. The third con- 
centric ring is divided into neigh- 
borhoods of 4,000 people each, not 
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consisting of individual houses, but 
of apartment blocks, each of these 
containing further individual dwell- 
ing units. Finally, the open coun- 
try is divided into three segments: 
forest preserves, agriculture, and 
vacation-lands. The over-all organ- 
ization is a tree. 

Figure 9. The most beautiful 
example of all I have kept until 
lasí, because it symbolizes the 
problem perfectly. It appears in 
Hilberseimer's book called The 
Nature of Cities. He describes the 
fact that certain Roman towns had 
their origin as military camps, and 
then shows a picture of a modern 
military encampment as a kind of 
archetypal form for the city. It is 
not possible to have a structure 
which is a clearer tree. 

The symbol is apt, for, of course, 
the organization of the army was 
created precisely in order to create 
discipline and rigidity. When a city 
is endowed with a tree structure, 
this is what happens to the city 
and its people. The lower photo, is 
Hilberseimer's own scheme for the 
commercial area of a city based on 
the army camp archetype. 

Each of these structures, then, 
is a tree. Each unit in each tree 
that I have described, moreover, is 
the fixed, unchanging residue of 
some system in the living city 


(just as a house is the residue of 
the interactions between the mem- 
bers of a family, their emotions, 
and their belongings; and a free- 
way is the residue of movement 
and commercial exchange). 

However, in every city there are 
thousands, even millions, of times 
as many more systems at work 
whose physical residue does not 
appear as a unit in these tree 
structures. In the worst cases, the 
units which do appear fail to cor- 
respond to any living reality; and 
the real systems, whose existence 
actually makes the city live, have 
been provided with no physical 
receptacle. 

Neither the Columbia plan nor 
the Stein plan, for example, cor- 
responds to social realities. The 
physical layout of the plans, and 
the way they function, suggests a 
hierarchy of stronger and stronger 
closed social groups, ranging from 
the whole city down to the family, 
each formed by associational ties 
of different strength. 

In a traditional society, if we ask 
a man to name his best friends 
and then ask each of these in turn 
to name their best friends, they 
will all name each other so that 
they form a closed group. A village 
is made of a number of separate 
closed groups of this kind. 
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But today’s social structure is 
utterly different. If we ask a man 
to name his friends and then ask 
them in turn to name their friends, 
they will all name different people, 
very likely unknown to the first 
person; these people would again 
name others, and so on outwards. 
There are virtually no closed 
groups of people in modern so- 
ciety. The reality of today’s social 
structure is thick with overlap—the 
systems of friends and acquaint- 
ances form a semi-lattice, not a 
tree (Figure 10). 

In the natural city, even the 
house on a long street (not in 
some little cluster) is a more ac- 
curate acknowledgment of the fact 
that your friends live not next 
door, but far away, and can only 
be reached by bus or automobile. 
In this respect Manhattan has 
more overlap in it than Greenbelt. 
And though one can argue that in 
Greenbelt too, friends are only 
minutes away by car, one must 
then ask: Since certain groups 
have been emphasized by the phy- 
sical units of the physical struc- 
ture, why are just these the most 
irrelevant ones? 

In the second part of this paper, 
I shall further demonstrate why 
the living city cannot be properly 
contained in a receptacle which is 
a tree—that indeed, its very life 
stems from the fact that it is not 
a tree. 

Finally, I shall try to show that 
it is the process of thought itself 
which works in a treelike way, so 
that whenever a city is “thought 
out” instead of “grown,” it is bound 
to get a treelike structure. 


(The balance of Mr. Alexander’s 
article will appear in May. Ed.) 
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jour & night 
le drug delivery rapid 
le hot drug 
restaurant take out 
le drug boutic 
le drug galerie 
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The photographs, drawings and other graphics shown on these pages (matchbook covers, 
posters, campaign stickers, etc.) were received shortly before this issue went to press. 
The material was submitted by the Forum's sporadic correspondent in UNDERGROUND 
ARCHITECTURE, M. Francois Dallegret (above), whose fantastic automobiles were on view 
in this magazine's May 1964 issue. M. Dallegret is presently at work in Montreal, where 
he has just completed this combination drugstore-boutique-restaurant-gallery-discothéque. 
The construction, known as LE DRUG, is on two levels, and entered by crawling through 
a wire-and-chain-mail sculpture. The text which accompanies this story, and which appears 
to be in Basic Cajun, was supplied by M. Dallegret also, and is reprinted precisely as 
received, since it seemed to lose some of its flavor in translation. —THE EDITORS. 
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Üuter-Space Image and Inner-Space Reality 


Marina City 


Everybody knows there is a 
Marina City, but how many of us 
believe it is real? For those who 
have not actually been in it—even 
for those who have—there is an 
air of unreality about this "city 
within a city." 

The simple geometry of the two 
towers, their ingenuously direct ex- 
pression of function, their empha- 
sis on technological achievement 
call to mind the human silos of 
science fiction, Batman, or Space 
Angel—and of  long-past Fu- 
turamas and Worlds of Tomorrow. 
What with their impressively real 
statistics—world’s tallest residen- 
tial buildings, world’s tallest con- 
crete structures—they have had 
immediate appeal for the public 
as symbols of Space Age urbanity 
The power of this image has 
not been overlooked by our ad- 
vertising agencies (right). 

But Marina City is not only 
real, it is hardheadedly realistic in 
both its objectives and its execu- 
tion. The people who created it 
are no dreamers. Their program 
may have seemed far-fetched in 
1959, but it was firmly founded in 
elementary arithmetic. 

The originator of the project, 
William McFetridge, President of 
the Chicago Flat Janitors Union, 
Local No. 1, and a Vice-President 
of the AFL-CIO, wanted to invest 
his locals reserve funds in urban- 
core, multi-family housing, thereby 
bolstering the market for its serv- 
1сез. In 1959 he discussed this pos- 
sibility with Bertrand Goldberg, 
an architect who had designed a 
small office building for the union, 
and a young entrepreneur-to-be, 
Charles Swibel, who has since be- 
come Chairman of the Chicago 
Housing Authority and President 
of Marina City Management Cor- 
poration. They decided to take an 
option on a piece of railroad prop- 
erty along the north side of the 
Chicago River, right at the edge 
of the Loop but surrounded by 
warehouses and light industry. 


The economic equation 


The sponsors had a clear idea 
from the outset who the residents 
of a project on this site might be, 
based on its outstanding attribute 
— proximity to the heart of the 
city. Most of them would be peo- 
ple who worked in the Loop, few 
of them would be retired people 
or families with children, for the 
site was remote Írom schools, 
parks, and other residential areas. 

There was no intention of build- 
ing a socially or economically ex- 
clusive development. The price-tag 
on the site dictated heavy density, 
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hence appeal to a broad market. 
The project was to offer living 
places for all office workers, from 
typist to tycoon. 

An economic formula was 
worked out that made it possible 
to rent masses of apartments (900 
of them) at rentals low enough to 
assure 100 per cent occupancy, yet 
obtain a substantial return on the 
investment. The formula involved 
a combination of diverse facilities 
—some of which (apartments, of- 
fices, and recreation facilities) 
would yield only modest returns 
but ereate a dependable round-the- 
clock demand for commercial fa- 
cilities yielding higher returns. 

All the components of the intri- 
cate program were meant to en- 
hance the others. A man who rent- 
ed an apartment or an offiee (or 
both) here would also be able to 
swim, bowl, bank, shop, dine out, 
go to the theater, hold meetings, 
and keep both his ear and his boat 
without ever going outdoors. 
Clearing the FHA hurdle 

With the union’s entire invest- 
ment of $3 million earmarked for 
site acquisition, Swibel set about 
obtaining the estimated $32 million 
needed for construction. Convinced 
that their proposal could benefit 
from FHA support, he went first to 
FHA to obtain loan guarantees. 

But regional FHA officials had 
had little to do with urban housing 
and did not consider such a proj- 
ect within their range; FHA was 
concerned with housing for “fami- 
lies,” and this was clearly no place 
for children. The mixing of resi- 
dential with substantial commercial 
use was another unpopular feature 
of the proposal. At that time re- 
sponsible city planners were still 
advocating segregation of uses, 
bankers were unwilling to back 
“living over the store,” and FHA 
shrank from the problem of de- 
termining which parts of such a 
project were actually residential 
and which were not. 

But Swibel and Goldberg car- 
ried their case to Washington, 
where—with some support from 
McFetridge's political allies (quite 
valuable even under a Republican 
administration)—they were able to 
convince authorities that a “family” 
was any person or group who had 
a fixed place to live. After obtain- 
ing FHA backing, Swibel still had 
to face the bankers, some of whom 
literally laughed in his face. But 
dogged persistence paid off and, 
backed with money from savings 
and loan companies in New York, 
the project was ready to go ahead 
by the end of 1960. 
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Bertrand Goldberg is known pri- 
marily as the man who designed 
Marina City. This may be inevi- 
table, considering the impact oí 
these twin towers on all conscious 
Americans, but it is also justifiable. 
Marina City is a material expres- 
sion of his personal thinking. 

However removed  Goldberg's 
approach may seem from the lean, 
nonseulptural work of his Chicago 
contemporaries, № draws on the 
same sources—Midwestern prag- 
matism and  Miesian discipline. 
Goldberg is, in fact, a third-gen- 
eration Chicagoan and one of the 
few Americans who worked under 
Mies in Germany. He quit Har- 
vard to go to Dessau, where he 
witnessed the last days of the 
Bauhaus. He has been disappointed 
with Mies’s American career, re- 
calling that “he was trying new 
directions in the Bauhaus days.” 

Goldberg thinks it is time for 
us to break away from the conven- 
tions of rectilinear, post-and-beam 
design. (“A nation that is attempt- 
ing to reach the moon cannot go 
on building in such a primitive 
way.”) He sees recent advances in 
structural theory, mathematics, and 
computation as leading to complex 
“crustacean” structural forms. At 
the same time, studies of behavior 
patterns may produce standards 
for shaping space more sophisti- 
cated than simple geometry. 

He finds nothing natural or bas- 
ically comforting about rectangular 
spaces, which were not found in 
man’s earliest dwellings. The use 
of non-rectangular spaces, he ad- 
mits, is full of dangers, because our 
knowledge about space is lagging 
behind our technological skill. 


Logic of the circular plan 


In approaching the design of 
Marina City, Goldberg’s design 
theories were supported by the 
practical advantages of the circular 
plan. Its logic had impressed oth- 
ers before—I. M. Pei, for instance, 
who designed a helical tower 15 
years ago, (Forum, January 1950). 
Such a scheme has a mini- 
mum ratio of perimeter to floor 
area, yielding theoretical savings 
on construction, heating and air- 
conditioning. Its central service 
core has minimal corridor space. 
The wedge shape of the apart- 
ments allows for smaller service 
spaces along the corridor and 
wider living spaces on the perim- 
eter. And in a complex of several 
buildings, a circular tower ob- 
structs a minimum angle of view. 

The decision to use the circular 
plan at Marina City was related to 
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Curving forms, and the vertical use of 
structural shells, are consistent Gold- 
berg themes. In Marina City (and in an- 
other Chicago building, the square-plan 
Astor Tower Hotel), the shell is a tubu- 
lar core. More recently, he has moved it 
to the exterior. A design for the Chicago 
Housing Authority (below) places most 
rooms in vertical structural tubes, clus- 
tered into circular towers or lined up in 
curved rows. In an unrealized office 
building scheme (bottom), the structur- 
al walls writhe in and out, cutting the 
floors into polyp-shaped compartments. 
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another basie decision—even more 
unconventional—to place all of the 
apartments above 20 stories of 
parking. This device gave all apart- 
ments sweeping views, (with no 
close-ups of the immediate neigh- 
borhood), raised them above the 
densest layers of atmospheric pol- 
lution, and took advantage of the 
premium on high-floor apartments 
in the rental market. It turned out 
happily—that a circular plan ac- 
commodating the apartments effi- 
ciently also accommodated a heli- 
cal ramp parking facility. 


The vertical shell as a core 


Related to Goldberg's planning 
concept was an idea for a struc- 
tural system. He was interested in 
the possibilities of the vertical 
concrete shell as a structural core 
for high-rise buildings, which would 
accept all horizontal and vertical 
loads from cantilevered floor slabs. 
He hoped that such a system 
might provide greater rigidity than 
conventional steel-framed towers 
at no greater cost. (He knew of 
steel-framed towers in the Windy 
City that were sound enough from 
an engineering point of view, but 
“swayed enough on the upper 
floors to slosh a martini out of its 
glass.") 

When he took the core proposal 
to his struetural consultant, Fred 
Severud, he found that a ring of 
columns at the perimeter was re- 
quired to avoid massive cantilevers 
at each floor. Severud even in- 
serted an inner ring of columns 
along the corridor, to reduce the 
required size of radial beams and 
distribute loads on the caisson 
footings. In the final structural 
design the core is estimated to 
take about 70 percent of the 
horizontal load on the tower; the 
rest is borne by the “inevitable 
stiffness" of the post-and-beam 
cage around it. 

The critical structural function 
of the core demanded an unusual 
planning device. In order to pre- 
serve its structural integrity, all 
openings in the core wall had to be 
staggered from floor to floor, so 
that two alternating core plans 
were required. 

The only opening in the core 
that had to be larger than an or- 
dinary door—the one from the ele- 
vator lobby to the corridor—was 
given a horse-shoe shape, to allow 
generous clearance at shoulder 
height without too large a gap 
where the floor slab joins the core. 
Goldberg feels that this is an ap- 
propriate shape for an opening in 
a structural concrete wall, easy to 
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Considerations of program, 
structure, efficiency— 
plus a fondness for 
curvilinear forms— 
shaped the twin towers 
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Studio apartments fit into 
petals of the floral plan, 
but in larger units 

the flaring structural 
members become intruders 


form and expressive of the distri- 
bution of stresses around it. 


The semicircular cantilevered 
balconies provide a logical termi- 
nation for the radial floor beams, 
turning the wedge-shaped bays 
into more complete “petals.” In 
the initial design, carried through 
to the stage of full-scale mock-ups, 
both the beams and peripheral col- 
umns were rectangular in section. 
At that point, however, Goldberg 
decided to redesign the structural 
members to be more expressive of 
actual loading conditions. He was 
warned that members of irregular 
and varying section would add to 
the weight of concrete and com- 
plicate forming, but as it turned 
out the revision saved reinforcing 
steel and was easily executed with 
re-usable glass fiber forms. 

The exposure of this sculptural 
framework inside the apartment, 
as well as on the balcony, is effec- 
tive both for its reassuring sug- 
gestion of structural strength and 
for its indication of the place of 
the individual apartment in the 
total structure. This effect is 
strongest in the studio apartments, 
each of which occupies one com- 


Floors 21 through 52 


Floors 53 through 60 


plete “petal,” defined by a pair of 
exposed columns. 

Unfortunately, the relation of 
the interior layout to the struc- 
tural bays is lost in the larger 
apartments. Some of the balconies 
are split in half by light partitions, 
and massive haunched columns in- 


trude on the corners of most of 
the FHA-sized bedrooms. 

The relation of the partitions to 
the sculptural concrete frame is un- 
easy at best. Even where they oc- 
cur directly under beams the effect 
is reminiscent of the make-shift 
subdivision of an old mansion. 


In order to keep rents within 


FHA range, mechanical services 
have been limited to those pro- 
vided in a typical subdivision: cold 
water, sewerage, trash disposal, 
and electricity. Everything else is 
taken care of by units in the in- 
dividual apartments. This “uni- 
tized” mechanical concept sharply 
cuts the client’s maintenance and 
operation costs and insures him 
against obsolescence; equipment 
can be up-dated piece by piece as 
the need arises. 

This unitized mechanical equip- 
ment, however, has a destructive 
effect on the apartments that only 
great refinements in its design 
could overcome. The exterior 
apartment wall—clearly intended 
as a transparent weather-shield— 
is encumbered with massive unit 
air-conditioners and electric base- 
board heating units. Even without 
this equipment, however, the wall 
would fall short of its intended 
effect because of the bulkiness and 
inelegance of the mullions. 


The spatial organization of the 
apartments demonstrates Gold- 
berg’s own admission that non- 
rectangular geometry is dangerous 
to cope with. Granted, he has been 
able to develop efficient plans, 
with no embarrassing wasted cor- 
ners (and without resorting to tri- 
angular bathtubs). Granted, also, 
that these living spaces undoubt- 
edly seem larger than rectangular 
spaces of the same area, since one 
judges size by visible dimensions. 

But these spaces are discon- 
certing, even for people who feel 
no particular attachment for rec- 
tangular spaces. The partitions that 
define the rooms radiate from the 
core, which is not visible, and di- 
verge toward the exterior. The re- 
sult is uncertainty about their 
geometrical relationship and a feel- 
ing of over-exposure toward the 
space outside—a fear, for some, of 
being “pushed outward.” 

The impression of exposure to 
boundless space is reinforced by 
the character of the view itself. 
There are many objects on which 
to focus, but no visible boundaries 
—no definition of space by neigh- 
boring buildings (as at Pei’s Soci- 
ety Hill towers, for instance), not 
even a rim of distant hills—only 
the flatness of lake and prairie. 

Some comfort is found, however, 
in the design of the balconies. The 
high, well designed railing and the 
exposed structural frame define a 
semi-circular termination of space 
that is most reassuring when one 
is on the balcony, less so when 
seen through the window wall. 


The tenants love it anyway 


Whatever the drawbacks of the 
apartments at Marina City, there 
is no doubt about their popularity 
with tenants. Occupancy has been 
100 per cent since the last units 
were completed, and turnover has 
been very low. 

The characteristics of residents 
have run quite true to expecta- 
tions. They are generally young, 
the mean age being in the mid- 
thirties, and most of them work. 
The range of rentals, from $115 
for the lowest studio unit to $350 
for the highest two-bedroom unit, 
has attracted a wide range of 
economic groups. 

For all of them, a Marina City 
apartment offers a unique combina- 
tion of comfort, economy, and con- 
venient location, with a dazzling 
array of facilities only an elevator- 
ride away. And it provides the 
most dramatic—even spine-tingling 
—setting for an outdoor barbecue 
in the whole U.S.A. 
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A multi-layered complex of 
commercial facilities 

at the base of the towers 
provides most of the 
project's economic support 


Once the form of the towers was 
established, the other elements of 
Marina City fell neatly into place 
around them. A two-story drop 
from the street level to the exist- 
ing grade allowed for two floors of 
commercial space beneath a bridge- 
level plaza—both floors divided 
in half by a railroad right-of-way. 

'The use of the lower level for a 
marina and boat storage not only 
gave the whole project a name, but 
took economic advantage of what 
might have been “problem” space. 
Facilities for pleasure boats were 
greatly in demand, required hardly 
any additional construction, and 
could co-exist with the practical 
necessities at this level: structural 
piers, railroad tracks, truck docks, 
and trash bins. 

The layer of space between the 
marina and the plaza is a complex 
of commercial facilities: a restau- 
rant and bar along the river front- 
age, and shops along an indoor 
street that links the two apartment 
cores. Cutting the rectangular skat- 
ing rink into this level gave addi- 
tional exposure and points of vis- 
ual interest for some of these areas. 


A tube-like bridge over the rail- 
road links these facilities to other 
shops in the base of the office 
building. This level is served by a 
central heating and air-condition- 
ing system; a heat-pump utilizes 
the Chicago River as a source. 

The third major element of Ma- 
rina City, rental office space, occu- 
pies а 10-story rectangular block 
set atop a base structure that rises 
three stories above the plaza. These 
three floors house a miscellany in- 
cluding shops and bank at the 
plaza level, the Chicago National 
Design Center, a health club with 
pool, and a bowling center. 

The office floors themselves are 
clearly articulated on the exterior 
as a block of space readily divisible 
along the lines of its closely spaced 
(2 feet, 894 inches on center) struc- 
tural conerete mullions. These mul- 
lions have a somewhat bone-like 
section—determined by the two 


coils of reinforcing inside them and 
the bearing needed for glazing 
grooves—that looks more sensual 
in plan than in reality. 


of the concrete 
floor structure, aligned with the 
mullions, define panels of a high- 
intensity ceiling lighting system 
that also supplies all heat for these 
spaces, except for supplemental 
electric heating along the window- 
walls (see page 86). Thus tenants 
of these spaces obtain their heating 
as a by-product of lighting, for 
which they buy the power. 

In making the transition from 
the bearing-mullion structural sys- 
tem of the office floors to the con- 
ventional bays of the base struc- 
ture, the architects saw an oppor- 
tunity to relate this building to the 
forms of the apartment towers. The 
resulting vaults (lower right) 
give an appropriately “special” 
character to the employees? lounge 
and deck, but they destroy the 
consistency of the office building 
without establishing a relationship 
to the towers. The height of the 
office block has been adjusted to 
leave views from the apartments 
unobstructed, but otherwise the 
office building and towers are 
unrelated. 


Exposed ribs 


The Plaza as an urban space 


The office building does give 
strong definition to the north side 
of the plaza and protects it from 
the coldest winds. The space is 
also delineated sharply on the 
south by the edge of the river and 
somewhat less clearly on the east 
and west by the streets. 

Whatever definition the plaza 
has, however, is obliterated by the 
towers, which reduce it to dis- 
jointed shapes like those left be- 
hind by a cookie cutter. The area 
around the sunken skating rink 
has some unity, defined by the rec- 
tangle of the rink itself and two 
edges of the plaza—but on the 
other two sides the space dribbles 
off between and through the tow- 
ers with no clear boundaries. 

Circulation patterns on the plaza 
are also indefinite. Cars and people 
mix freely over a large part of its 
area—a pleasantly informal situa- 


tion in some respects, but unnerv- 
ing for the pedestrian who must 
cross the complex paths traced by 
daredevil parking attendants on 
their way to and from the ramps. 

The plaza is not yet complete, 
however. The last building in the 
project—a 1700-seat theater for 
movies and live productions astride 
& 1200-seat divisible auditorium— 
will soon rise at the west end of 
the plaza, fitting snugly between 
the office block and the west apart- 


ment tower. When that is com- 


pleted and some proposed plant- 
ing beds have been distributed, 
the plaza may be even harder to 
comprehend as a space, but at least 
car circulation may be restricted. 
The plaza offers a final disap- 
pointment: it gives only the bar- 
est hint of all that goes on in the 
spaces below. The skating rink is 
a clue to the functions of the next 
level down, but its effectiveness 
merely leads to speculation about 
what might have been. By sacri- 
ficing only a few square feet of res- 
taurant space, an opening could 
have been made through the entire 
sandwich, making its composition 
visible from the plaza, the skating 
rink, the restaurants, and even the 
marina—as it now is only from 
across the river. By such a device 
the marina could have become 
truly a part of Marina City. 
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No recent work of architecture has 
had more impact on the heart of 
an American city than Marina 
City. It is not only a conspicuous 
landmark, but one that takes its 
place in a distinet urban pattern. 

Actually, the central area oí 
Chicago shows two basic patterns 
of development. The Loop has a 
precise, rectangular grid and high 
density. There is almost 100 per 
cent coverage up to several stories 
above the streets, which are thus 
sharply defined linear spaces. The 
few gaps—the parking lots and the 
occasional new plaza—do not de- 
stroy the continuity. 

Around the mouth of the Chi- 
cago River, however, this regu- 
larity gives way to a different, 
equally distinct pattern of free- 
standing towers on isolated, irreg- 
ularly shaped plots. Here are the 
buildings like the Tribune Tower 
which strive for effects of loftiness. 
Their grouping offers some pic- 
turesque but it has the 
major fault of discontinuity at the 
ground level. Each building is on 
its own island bounded by streams 
of traffic and a twisting river. 

Assertive forms like those of 
Marina City need this kind of 
setting. They would destroy the 


vistas, 


character of a tight-knit area like 
the Loop. The design of these 
buildings exploits their exposed, 
isolated position to the fullest, giv- 
ing them a consistent, identifying 
image from all angles of view. 
Marina City, so far, has had lit- 
tle effect on development of neigh- 
boring properties, although efforts 
to assemble the blocks to the east 
and west have been reported. It 
has had an evident effect, how- 
ever, on the thinking of develop- 
ers and the publie in Chicago 
about the mixing of land uses. 
When a story about a proposed 
100-story building to be designed 
by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
came out in Chicago newspapers 
(see page 96), the functional ar- 
rangement of the building—apart- 
ments over offices over parking— 
was not treated as revolutionary. 
This kind of mixture had been 
tried in Chicago and had worked. 


A form for every function 


The functional parts of Marina 
City are clearly articulated in the 
forms of its buildings. The inter- 
nal character of each—cellular 
apartments, continuous parking 
ramps, divisible office space—is 
clearly visible from the exterior. 


Some of the parts are housed in 
such simple forms—so  self-con- 
tained and separated from their 
context—that they look like ob- 
jects set in place by some massive 
hand. Indeed, they seem to have 
been designed as objects, with lit- 
tle attention to the spaces either 
inside or outside them. 

The design virtues of 
these buildings—logical internal 
organization, direct expression of 
function, comprehensible form— 
are those of good industrial design. 
The aura of industrial design is 
reinforced by the duplication of 
the towers, implying that they 
could be reproduced indefinitely. 

But even if its spaces fail—even 
if its buildings are no more than 
well fashioned  objects—Marina 
City makes some challenging 
points about what can be done to 
our cities. It demonstrates that a 
private development, designed 
primarily for profit, can enrich a 
city—and do it by being startlingly 
unconventional. And it shows that 
Amerieans—even American archi- 
teets—can still be excited by acts 
of sheer audacity in building. 

—Joun Morris DIXON. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


Architects & Engineers: Bertrand Gold- 
berg Associates. Structural Consul- 
tants: Severud-Perrone-Fischer-Sturm- 
Conlin-Bandel; Mueser, Rutledge, 
Wentworth & Johnston; Dr. Ralph Peck. 

Building area: Apartment Towers: 
apartment floors, 1,300,000 square 
feet; garage floors, 300,000 square 
feet. Office building: 180,000 square 
feet. Base structure commercial space: 
168,000 square feet. 

Costs: Site, $3,000,000; Towers, 
$16,800,000; Office building & base 
structure, $15,200,000. 

Rentals: Apartments $115-$350; Of- 
fice space $5.50 per square foot; Com- 
mercial space $4.00-$6.00 per sq. ft. 


Photos by Orlando Cabanban, except: p. 70 
(top) Arthur Siegel; p. 70 (models) Bil 
Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing; p. 71 and p. 73 
(apartments) Hedrich-Blessing; p. 75 (skat- 
ing rink) Joseph Sterling; p. 76 (aerial) 
Aerial Photos of New England. 


Viewed as a group of giant 
objects—deficiencies of 
space and detail aside— 
Marina City demonstrates 
the value of audacity 
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W: had no appreciation of how 
important Catherine Bauer 
Wurster was until her life was acci- 
dentally snuffed out, before she 
reached the age of 60 years. She 
was a forerunner, a prototype. 
She embodied, in her womanly 
way, but with directness and 
toughness, the characteristics of 
the coming leader in the art of 
making this earth a_ tolerable 
abode—a suitable habitation, a 
good place, a setting for human 
action, an expression of human 
aims, a theater for human life. 
Even while Catherine was being 
praised in the pages of the Forum 
a score of years ago for having 
made her name “synonymous with 
housing,” she had already far en- 
larged her realm. As early as the 
late twenties, Catherine had 
learned the larger art of regional 
planning through a New York 
group of architects led by Clar- 
ence S. Stein and Henry Wright. 
Subsequently the history of our 
times merged the two arts of 
architecture and planning into the 
comprehensive art of “environ- 
mental design,” thus named by 
her husband William W. Wurster 
through the title of the school at 
Berkeley, California, which she 
helped him found. Had this art 
maintained an army, she would 
have been appointed a general, if 
not chief of staff. As a master of 
strategy she was unsurpassed. 
Her friend Charles Abrams, the 
lawyer turned housing and plan- 
ning consultant, remarked of her, 
"She knew her real influence 
came from her ability to manipu- 
late, identify the strategies, see 
the right people who were the 
forces, and gain the objective." 
Coleman Woodbury, who watched 
how she lobbied in the early 
days, remarked on her uncanny 
ability to “disagree with somebody 
explicitly without insulting him." 


The rounded preparation 


She could not have prepared 
herself more completely for her 
ultimate statesman's role if her 
life had been preplanned. Not yet 
knowing what would be her career, 
at Vassar College she majored in 
English, the great medium of com- 
munication, and skipped over to 
Cornell during her third year to 
study architecture, the language 
of social form. (But she fled Cor- 
nell when she found it all Beaux- 
Arts.) 

Of her style in personal letters, 
Lewis Mumford compares its flair 
in observation and its manner to 
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Virginia Woolf, whom Catherine 
visited in 1938. She would have 
written brilliant novels, he thinks; 
and just that, she told her mother 
last fall, she was anxious to do. 

In her later papers, readers 
rarely paused to note the vivid- 
ness and precision of her prose; 
they simply noted how clear and 
right she was. But she did plant 
vivid words for keeps: “sprawl” 
she popularized, and “scatteration” 
was hers. 

On graduation she went whoop- 
ing over to Paris with the “lost 
generation,"  stockingless, with 
slicked-down bobbed hair, and 
dipped into the magie, then at its 
brightest, of modern art. It gave 
to her concepts the body and color 
and bold large imagination which 
999 out of one thousand planners 
and reformers lack. 

Returned to New York, she in- 
duced the despised bourgeoisie to 
give her fat jobs. As advertising 
manager, no less, of publishers 
Harcourt Brace & Company, she 
met Lewis Mumford, had hot 
arguments over the esthetics of 
the Bauhaus, learned from him 
about the social contexts of art, 
and was brought to the fountain- 
head of the biggest ideas for build- 
ing America as a just and beauti- 
ful new world. 


Research and writing 


This fountainhead was the re- 
gional-minded architects already 
mentioned. They were 30 or more 
years ahead of where most people 
are now. Stein in particular took 
Catherine under his wing. He 
recognized her as "special" and 
gave her closely superintended 
jobs of research in connection with 
going jobs. 

Her research gift was nourished 
by Catherine on two trips to 
Europe during the early part of 
the next decade. From a 1930 
voyage to study modern archi- 
tecture abroad, she returned with 
a bagful of pictures and informa- 
tion about housing; she entered 
this material in an “Art in Indus- 
try" contest in the then new maga- 
zine Fortune; won the $1,000 prize 
offered by Pittsburgh department 
store magnate Edgar Kaufmann; 
was sent back with writer Mum- 
ford by Fortune to research a 
housing series; and used her large 
overplus material to produce the 
classie book, Modern Housing. 

It is interesting to recall that 
in 1934 there existed not one 
smidgen of a national housing 
policy in the US, and also very 


little of that foundation grant 
system without which the fat cats 
of today's research won't move. 
“Casey,” as her friends called her, 
wrote Modern Housing while liv- 
ing thin and hopping about ahead 
of the demolition crews of Rocke- 
feller Center to find cheap rooms. 


The importance of politics 


Lobbying next. How one of the 
first national housing bills was lob- 
bied together by a pair of young 
architects and a pair of young re- 
searchers, man and girl, was one 
of the sagas of the New Deal. 

In 1934 Catherine met Oskar 
Stonorov, the Philadelphia archi- 
tect who, with Alfred Kastner, 
was designing the Carl Mackley 
Houses for the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers as an 
early federally aided job. This was 
no peaceful venture but included 
one classical labor march, storming 
City Hall—and effective it was. 

John Edelman, research director 
then of the Hosiery Workers (he 
was to rise high in the labor move- 
ment), was the son of none other 
than the architect John Edelman, 
who had introduced Louis Sullivan 
in Chicago to his future partner 
Dankmar Adler. Out of endless 
discussions, their first idea for a 
permanent US housing authority 
was hatched together in Edelman's 
cubby-hole office on a Sunday 
afternoon, and thence snowballed 
(with heavy accretions of mud and 
gravel) over a complex path to 
become the Wagner-Steagall Bill. 

It didn't hurt that, as early as 
1932, candidate for President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had already 
attended a convention of the 
small, but highly able, Regional 
Planning Association of America 
when Casey was its secretary; for 
it was he who gave the influential, 
conservative Steagall virtual or- 
ders to support this first of a series 
of bills with which Catherine was 
to be concerned. 

Along the way, however, Casey 
enjoyed a big variety of other 
support. She was liked by the 
steel-helmeted shipyard workers 
at Camden with whom she had 
put in 16-hour working days. Of 
course, the top labor leaders 
whom she charmed and persuaded 
into making her a labor spokesman 
were tougher than these, as were 
the Congressmen and the Senators. 
From the tough ones she always 
got respect. 

Two fine forward-looking Sena- 
tors of the time, Raines and 


Sparkman, both remember her 
cordially, Raines declaring her a 
“great listener"; but that warm- 
hearted legislator, the elder Bob 
Wagner, was her special friend. 
He had grown up in the slums, 
and adored the bright practical 
girl who could tell him what to do 
about them. In 1940, when at 35 
she decided to marry the Califor- 
nian William W. Wurster, Wagner 
is reported to have demanded 
plaintively, “Catherine, couldn't 
you have found some nice young 
man in the East?" 

Through a whole series of later 
housing bills, organization and 
administrative jobs and activities, 
Catherine in the late thirties spent 
an active but less significant part 
of her life. The log jam had been 
broken—whatever its remaining 
problems, housing was a fact. 


The educator much beset 


Her marriage, after a fast court- 
ship, opened a new life. It was not 
simply that Catherine, late mar- 
ried and giving birth to daughter 
Sadie at 40, entered a new domes- 
tic career; it was that she entered 
education, of all occupations the 
most frustrating behind fair 
promises. 

After a spell at Harvard, while 
her husband was dean of the 
architecture and planning school 
at nearby MIT, they went back 
west. Here, at their College of 
Environmental Design at Berke- 
ley Catherine might finally have 
had the chance to put together 
a comprehensive published theory 
under the ripe wisdom gathered 
through her active life, except that 
California, her new patria, was so 
manifestly in a near disaster state. 
It faced the peril of fair fields and 
villages caught in the path of a 
fast-moving sea of lava flow—com- 
posed of a combination popula- 
tion increase, building spread, and 
traffic congestion. 

Catherine had to devise new 
practical formulations of open land 
poliey, on the run; and to or- 
ganize workers too, to dash to 
legislatures and state officers, seek- 
ing measures that might channel 
and contain the flood. Nor had 
her old interests dropped. So, as 
Abrams remarks, *she was influen- 
cing national policy, trying to 
change state policy in California, 
getting Ford and other founda- 
tions to become involved, opera- 
ting at political levels and trying 
to create a better university at 
Berkeley, all at once.” And she 


was trying to set up projects in 
India too. 

In part, the reason why confi- 
dence grew in any group when 
she approached was the flexible 
quality of her mind. For one thing, 
she put the practical first things 
first. True, this sometimes got her 
billed as less comprehensive in 
total purpose than she was— 
“people still don't know what I'm 
all about" was a complaint—but 
it got things done in a far 
healthier manner than can be at- 
tained by single-minded brutes. 


“Selfless like a saint" 


She could change her mind even 
on major issues, and especially in 
order to bend or unite divisive 
influences rather than to oppose 
and attack. Her mind was rich, 
and her sensibilities strong, so 
that her infrequent architectural 
criticisms of later days sparkled 
as much as did her earlier ones. 

Beyond this there was a quality 
of soul which Mumford describes: 
"She was selfless like a saint 
though not a saint," and of which 
Ed Bacon observes “Catherine 
affected my thinking and my life 
deeply, but because of some 
underlying connection rather than 
what she taught.” 

Even casual technical papers of 
hers reflected this. “Amenity,” she 
remarked of Californians, “is our 
fundamental economic resource. 
We are by and large self-selected 
to care for our physical surround- 
ings: almost universally we like 
sun, scenery, flowers, water, moun- 
tains, houses with yards, barbecue 
parties, outdoor sports, camping, 
fishing, and a taste of the wilder- 
ness now and then.” It was for 
this, she explained, that we bought 
the houses and roads and cars 
and built the towns which some 
mistake for our primary wealth. 
In her chapter in “Goals for 
Americans” of 1960 with all its 
closely reasoned strategy, this was 
evident. 

So her life ended, suddenly, on 
a walk on the big gentle hills. 
One of those who found her de- 
scribed the brilliant day of the 
search. They found her, he said, 
stretched out full-length as if 
asleep, one arm extended, face 
calm, her very clothes “faded into 
the color of the surrounding 
plants” in the land she loved; and 
among all the hundreds who 
helped there was surely not one 
whom this great love of hers had 
not personally touched. 
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ARCHITECTURE BY THE 


The elegant pavilion below is the 
most convincing demonstration in 
the US to date that building with 
standardized components need not 
diminish architectural quality. It 
is the prototype for the School 
Construction Systems Develop- 
ment program (Forum, Febru- 
ary 1964), erected on the Stanford 
University campus. 

The biggest element of the 
3,600-square foot building—the en- 
tire roof, complete with decking— 
arrived on a single flatcar (above 
left). Once this frame was un- 
folded and set upon its eight 
cruciform steel columns, co-ordin- 
ated ceiling-lighting, air-condition- 
ing, and partitioning systems were 
popped into their predetermined 
places. Finished with exterior walls 
and fascia of the designer’s choice, 
the components added up to a 
highly sophisticated work of archi- 
tecture. 

The process will soon be re- 
peated in 22 new California 
schools, some of which are shown 
on page 84. The savings in Cal- 
ifornia alone are expected to total 
more than $2 million—plus months 
pared off construction time. 

The 13 building the 
California were rounded 
up two years ago by the SCSD 


districts 
sehools 


program and its sponsors, the Ed- 
ucational Facilities Laboratories, 
to assure that the immediate mar- 
ket for the components would be 
big enough to attract manufactur- 
ers. An SCSD team headed by 
Architect, Ezra Ehrenkrantz ana- 
lyzed the schools’ programs, and 
came up with a set of perform- 
ance specifications covering all 
elements of the building except 
exterior walls. 

Performance standards were de- 
liberately aimed well above those 
of available components to stim- 
ulate research. Nevertheless, when 
five collaborating manufacturers 
were chosen from among 26 bid- 
ders in early 1964, their combined 
figure was $6.85 per square foot of 
typical building—18 per cent below 
the cost of comparable (but not 
equal) components then on the 
market. 

The next step, just completed, 
construction of this proto- 
type. Designed for testing of com- 
ponents in specified arrangements, 


was 


CARLOAD 


the building has a single divisible 
interior space 60 feet square (cor- 
responding to the capacity of a 


single rooftop air-conditioning 
unit). Partitions are now being 


rearranged periodically, but when 
they finally come to rest the 
building will serve as SCSD head- 
quarters and demonstration model 
for two years, after which it will 
be turned over to Stanford. 

In his design for the building, 
Ehrenkrantz laid out the roof 
irusses to span 70 feet, supporting 
them on eight slim columns out- 
side the exterior walls. Overhangs 
cantilevering 10 feet beyond the 
glass provide sun control to meet 
the conditions of the air-condition- 
ing specifications. 

As a means of adjusting the ex- 
terior walls to the many intended 
changes of layout, Ehrenkrantz de- 
tailed the mullions to accept the 
snap-on panels of the interior par- 
tition system, so that areas of 
wall can be made opaque at will. 
(Use of gray tinted glass reduces 
the problem of unsightly dust ac- 
cumulation behind the panels, and 
joints are tight enough to keep 
out insects.) 

In the tests conducted so far, 
many components have performed 
beyond specifications, but other 
results have been “borderline.” In 
some areas, where the specifica- 
went far existing 
standards, requirements have not 
yet been satisfied. 


tions beyond 


The movable partition manufac- 
turer, for instance, is only now 
within striking distance of the 
chalkboard specifieations. Using a 
type of epoxy coating on steel 
panels, the manufacturer hopes 
produce a board with 

resistance to impact, 
hair oil, lipstick, and 
household bleach. Who uses house- 
hold bleach on chalkboards? It’s 
generally on hand in the school- 
house, says Ehrenkrantz, so sooner 
or later somebody will. 

Another component not yet per- 
fected is the air diffuser, which is 
built into the ceiling runners. So 
far it has been possible to meet 
the acoustical specifications or the 
ventilation specifications, but not 
both at once. 

In some cases, required changes 
in one component system have led 


soon to 
prescribed 
abrasion, 
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Pre-assembled truss-deck units (top) 
unfold as they are lifted into place 
(middle). The top layer of decking, 
attached by hinges, is then flopped 
over to meet the next truss-deck unit 
and welded in place. A ceiling of 
sheet metal lighting coffers (bottom), 
assembled at the site, is one of 
several alternative suspended ceilings 
designed for the system. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


School Construction System Develop- 
ment Program Demonstration Build- 
ing, Palo Alto, California. 

Client: First California Commission on 
School Construction Systems. Archi- 
tect: Ezra D. Ehrenkrantz, AIA Col- 
laborating Manufacturers: Inland Steel 
Products Company  (structural-roof 
and ceiling-lighting systems); Lennox 
Industries (air-conditioning system); 
E. F. Hauserman Company (movable 
partition system); Western Sky Indus- 
tries (panel-type operable partitions); 
Hough Manufacturing Company (ac- 
cordion-type operable partitions). 
Building area: 3,600 square feet. 


Photographs: Rondal Partridge 


Parts fit neatly into place, 
but some problems remain 


One 


problem, now solved, involved re- 


to adjustments in others. 


design of the structural 
for the 
unit, which then forced rearrange- 


support 
rooftop air-conditioning 
ment of mixing boxes to fit new 
clearances. 

The fact that 
remain unresolved a 


some problems 


year after 
contracts were awarded is no cause 
for embarrassment, Ehrenkrantz 
points out. It merely proves that 
with 
will and collaboration 


—even extraordinary good 
the devel- 
opment of coordinated component 
systems to meet high performance 
standards is a very complex under- 
taking. 

The first physical realization of 
the 


of Ehrenkrantz's 


system demonstrates several 


theories. One is 
that modular eoordination must be 
more than 


module in 


mere repetition of a 


three dimensions and 
for all components. “Every com- 
ponent," he says, “has its appro- 
priate dimensions." 

'The SCSD system thus embodies 
several co-ordinated modular sys- 
tems: 5-foot ceiling modules (ap- 
propriate for lighting, ventilation, 
and structural framing); 40-inch 
partition panels (related to door- 


ways, stairs, and corridor widths) ; 


and a basie vertical module of 2 
feet (a 


crement of ceiling height). 


reasonable minimum in- 


Ehrenkrantz's convictions about 


the “sociology” of the building 
process were also reinforced by 
his experience with this project. 


Some members of the building 


team are particularly sensitive 


about through 


preassembly—not necessarily labor, 


economie losses 
but others such as structural en- 
gineers and electrical contractors. 
He has that 
these groups are willing to make 


found members of 
some sacrifices if others are mak- 
ing similar adjustment. 
Technological innovations also 
require collaboration between pro- 
ducers and clients—and 
must bring them together. *Build- 
ing methods will ? 
Ehrenkrantz. “The 
whether the architect will 
these changes. This battle is go- 


someone 


change,” says 


question is 
direct 


ing on today, although 
architects don't know of it." The 
objective in this battle, for Ehren- 
krantz, is than self- 
preservation for the architect: it 


many 


mnore mere 


survival of professional 


service in building 


is the 
design and 


construction. 
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The final test: quality and 
cost of 22 actual schools 


The real test of the SCSD sys- 
tem will take place in the 22 
partieipating schools, now in pre- 
liminary design. The actual econ- 
omies achieved in these schools 
will be a critical measure of the 
system's success, determining in 
large degree how widely it will be 
used elsewhere. 

The range of architectural char- 
acter and layout attainable using 
the system will be another sigmfi- 
cant measure. Although Ehren- 
krantz is justifiably pleased with 
his treatment of the system in the 
prototype (facing page), he sees 
no reason why some of the schools 
should not be “architecturally su- 
perior.” The variety of plan possi- 
bilities is indicated in the sampling 
at the left: 

1. An elementary school for 
Santa Cruz by Ehrenkrantz's own 
firm (Ehrenkrantz «€ Leefe) dem- 
onstrates the adaptability of the 
system to complex layouts. Clus- 
ters of three classrooms for each 
grade open into a central shared 
space. Two such clusters share a 
larger common space, which leads 
into the "interior street" that ties 
the whole school together. System 
components permit complete re- 
arrangement of each six-classroom 
block. 

2. The Mountain View Elemen- 
tary School for the Simi Valley 
District, by Daniel, Mann, John- 
son & Mendenhall, one of the 
smallest of the SCSD schools, uses 
close to the maximum allowable 
span of the system to cover a 
highly flexible classroom building. 

3. The Fullerton Union High 
School by William E. Blurock & 
Associates exploits the economy 
of the structural system by shel- 
tering an entire “campus plan" 
complex under a continuous roof. 
Within the “buildings” of this 
campus, classrooms are clustered 
around common spaces that serve 
for both eireulation and individual 
study. 

'The SCSD system is now being 
considered for use in many areas 
outside California, In fact, the 
first SCSD school to reach the 
construction stage is in Barrington, 
Illinois (a middle school by Cone 
& Dornbusch of Chicago). 

'The SCSD program will not end 
with the eonstruction of these first 
component-system schools. Contin- 
uing studies of these schools in 
use may lead to even more so- 
phistieated component systems. 


HEATING WITH LIGHT 


BY BERNARD P. SPRING 


For years we have been wasting 
millions of dollars worth of heat 
in buildings during 
months of winter. 
Except in the dead of night, or 
when outside temperatures drop to 


the coldest 


the teens, most modern structures 
actually suffer from a surplus of 
heat— heat generated by people, 
by equipment, 
lighting fixtures. 

Until recently, engineers simply 
threw away these billions of 
BTU's. But today, at least a half 
dozen systems of 
light are in operation in major 
buildings, and 15 more are being 
installed. 


but mostly by 


with 


heating 


Three factors contributed to the 
sudden emergence of such heating 
systems: 


> First and most important has 
been the steady increase in light- 
ing levels. While lighting special- 
ists are still debating the relative 
merits of more footcandles versus 
better control of glare, high-inten- 
sity lighting is enjoying an increas- 
ing popular acceptance. 

At the level of 150 footeandles, 
calculations show that heat from 
the lighting system, people, and 
equipment ean make a building 
self-heating until the temperature 
drops to a few degrees above zero 
(graph, opposite page). 


p> Second, research over the past 
six years has produced intricate 
systems for recovery of heat—and 
for its transfer to the outside walls 
where losses actually occur. The 
research has been led by the engi- 
neers of General Electric's Nela 
Park laboratory (even though GE 
does not make light fixtures, and 
so leaves the manufacture of the 
systems to others). 

Essential to each of the systems 
is modification of the familiar 
fluorescent fixture to make it a 
heat gathering device. 

About 85 per cent of the energy 
supplied to a fluorescent lamp 
comes out in the form of heat. 
With conventional fixtures, all of 
this heat pours into the room 
below. 

The new fixtures use a stream of 


Mr. Spring is the former Technology 
Editor of the Forum, and a member 
of the Board of Contributors. 
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air (or in one case, water) to cap- 
ture this heat before it gets into 
the space (diagram below). 


> Finally, a pivotal factor in the 


increasing use of heat 
systems has been the entry, full 


recovery 


> 
X 


LEAR 


tilt, of the electric power compa- 
nies into competition with fossil 
fuels for heating. 

'The burgeoning use of air condi- 
tioning over the past ten years has 
produced a valley in power con- 
sumption during the heating sea- 
son (graph below). To fill this 
costly valley, power suppliers in 
offering special 


areas are 
rates and technical 
anyone who will consider the use 
of electrie heating. 


many 
assistance to 


Once levels above 100 footcandles 
that heat 
with light can bring savings up to 
8 per cent in annual costs to the 
building owner 
cost and operating cost). With all 
that it has in its favor, however, 
the heating-with-light concept is 
suffering the usual growing pains 


are accepted, systems 


(combining first 


of new building technology. 

The use of such integrated sys- 
tems requires that boundaries be- 
tween accepted spheres of influ- 
ence be broken. Once the inevitable 
jurisdietional squabbles are ironed 
out, as they have been in the ex- 
amples that follow, perhaps the 
greatest benefit of the new systems 
will emerge: a fresh approach to 
building design as a single system. 


A New Jersey system makes 
multiple use of heat from 
lights, people, machines 
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The new 94,500 square foot admin- 


istration building of Electronic 
— Associates Inc. (EAI), a fast grow- 
ing computer firm in Long Branch, 
N.J., uses only electricity for heat- 
ing. Last January, the power bill 
for heat came to $36. 
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It could have been even lower, 
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according to William Hennum, the 


— 


company's plant engineer who 
worked out the heat recovery 
system with Consulting Engineer 
Thomas Beers. Some heat was 


Vite: 
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wasted because the central moni- 


toring and control console had not 


been completed. АН HANDLING 
UNIT 


Hennum and Beers determined 


UNDERGROUNE 


that the building, designed by 
Architect Bernard Kellenyi with- 
out any special thermal insulation, 
had a surplus of heat until the 
outside temperature reached 15 
degrees. They therefore devised 
their system to recapture and re- 
use the surplus heat in three 
ways: 


Since the conventional air condi- 
tioning machine acts as a heat 
pump, surplus heat in the form of 
return air at 90 degrees is con- 
verted to hot water at about 120 
degrees. At this higher energy 
level, the heat is easily transferred 
to an air stream which warms the 
outside walls. 

Second, the surplus heat is 
stored for use during the night 
when the lights are out. Storage is 
accomplished by heating the water 
in a 150,000 gallon underground 
tank which was needed anyway as 


a fire reserve. 


The third method of reuse is 
more direct. An induction unit 
mounted in the ceiling plenum 
(photo right center) mixes a vary- 
ing amount to the warm return air s pasando cT “ЕР, ИНО Mt 
with the stream of cool air coming 000 
from the chiller. 

This last use of the surplus 
lighting heat allows the kind of 


precise control of interior zone 
temperatures previously possible 1800 
only with much more expensive 
sms. Because of this new de- 
vice, EAT's offices have the luxury 
of 40 separate thermostatically aue 


FRESH AIR INTAKE 


controlled interior zones. 

For every unit of electrical en- 
ergy needed to run the air-condi- 
tioning machine, four units of 
energy are made available for Г r : = E. 
heating. Electric heat thus costs HEAT GAINS & LOSSES VS. OUTDOOR TEMPERATURE 
КАТ no more рег BTU than the 
least expensive fossil fuel. 
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A utility uses special light 
fixtures to cut the 
cost of thermal comfort 


This giant eggcrate of a ceiling, 
designed by Gilbert Associates for 
the Ithaca office of New York State 
Electric & Gas Corporation, repre- 
sents one of the most complete 
environmental control systems yet 
devised. 

A single unit handles the shield- 
ing of glare, the absorbtion and 
attenuation of sound, the support- 
ing of partitions, and the supply 
and return of air. The only thing 
the system does not do— and it 
easily could be made to — is reuse 
surplus heat to warm the outside 
walls. 

It makes effective use of lighting 
heat in other ways, however. By 
plaeing return air slots directly 
over the fluorescent lamps, the 
system (in common with other 
heat extraction fixture designs) in- 
troduces no less than six cost- 
saving factors: 

1. When the lamps are cooled 
by the return air stream, their 
output goes up by so much as 15 
per cent. This extra output is not 
entirely free, since power con- 
sumption rises almost as fast as 
light output. But fewer fixtures 
are needed to attain the desired 
footeandle level in a room. 

2. After Ц washes over the 
lights, the return air temperature 
will be some five degrees higher 
than it would be in a conventional 
system. Thus, every cubic foot of 
air will carry away a little more 
of the load than it would have in 
the conventional system. Less air 
is required for the job. 

3. With this reduction in the 
quantity of air handled by a sys- 
tem, fan sizes can be cut down 
with a saving in first cost and 
operating cost. 

4. The higher the temperature 
of the air returning to the air 
conditioning machine, the more 
efficiently the apparatus will per- 
form. Thus cooling costs somewhat 
less per BTU. 

5. The higher the temperature 
of the air exhausted from the 
building to make way for ventila- 
tion air, the less energy is thrown 
away. This cuts down the size of 
the chiller. 

6. Finally, higher temperature 
return air can be used in the win- 
ter to preheat incoming ventila- 
tion air. This can eliminate the 
preheat coil, plus the cost of the 
energy supplied for preheating. 
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In Marina City, heat from 
the lights is taken 
to the glazed outer walls 


A visitor to Bertrand Goldberg's 
new Marina City office building 
(page 75) may not realize the 
lights are on unless he looks 
straight up. The closely spaced 
fixtures are shielded with para- 
bolie louvers which eliminate di- 
rect glare. 

The draftsmen in Goldberg’s 
own fifth floor office know that 
they are working under 250 foot- 
candles, however. They report 
being far less weary at day’s end. 

With this much illumination, the 
lighting system requires 12.5 watts 
per square foot of floor area. If 
Goldberg had not used heat- 
exhaust fixtures, office workers 
would have felt as though they 
were under the noonday sun. 

Goldberg has used these fixtures 
in a uniquely simple system for 
heating the floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows of the outside wall. The 
floors are framed with deep con- 
crete joists, and each floor is air 
conditioned by 13 individual units. 

Spaces between joists are divided 
into three layers of services. The 


Water also can put wasted 
heat to work. Here it 
runs through window blinds 


Unlike the other schemes shown 
on these pages, the heat trans- 
fer system devised by Engineer 
Gershon Meckler uses water to 
cool lighting fixtures, plus a ver- 
tical venetian blind in which water 
circulates to heat and cool glass 
areas (photos, right)—both suffi- 
cient departures to raise doubts 
about the system’s practicality in 
the engineering fraternity. 

But Meckler recently completed 
the third successful installation of 
the system. And a few months 
ago one of the larger manufactur- 
ers of lighting equipment brought 
Meckler in to run a new divi- 
sion which will produce necessary 
equipment. 

The feature of the system which 
promises extraordinary economy is 
the removal of both lighting and 
solar loads from the refrigeration 
plant. It works this way: 

On a cold, dark, winter day, the 
water which is circulated through 
the lighting fixture housings is 
then run through the window 
blinds where it performs a heating 


зоот layer contains the lights. 
Next comes a 3x10 inch return air 
luct that draws off at least 50 
per cent of the lighting heat be- 
fore it gets into the room, sending 
t back to the mechanical rooms 
ilong the building’s centerline. 

The top layer of the space be- 
ween joists is used as another set 
of ducts. When the temperature 
jutside falls, the warm return air 
s re-routed through some of these 
luets to outlet grilles just over 
he glass panels of the outside 
wall. When the glass no longer 
reeds heating, the return air is sent 
jack through other top-layer ducts 
о be exhausted directly to the 
jutside. An occasional duct space 
s used for fresh air intake. 

At night, the outer row of lights 
s kept on for decorative effect 
ind to help maintain indoor tem- 
perature in winter. An electric 
esistance baseboard heater supple- 
ments the lighting heat in the 
'oldest weather. 

Sinee the lighting is used for 
space heating, Commonwealth Edi- 
son charges at the space heating 
rate of 1.25 cents per kwh. With 
this rate, the total cost for lighting 
ind heating is expected to average 
only 70 cents per square foot. 


RETURN 
AIR 


WARM AIR 
PERIMETER 
SUPPLY 


COLD AIR 
INTERIOR SUPPLY 


PJ- SUPPLEMENTARY ELECTRIC HEATERS 


LOCAL ZONE 
AIR CONDITIONER 


INSULATION 
BALLAST 


PARABOLIC LOUVERS 


function. This cools the water 
enough so that it is once again 
able to remove heat from the 
lights on the next pass through 
the fixtures. 

Tf the sun comes out and warms 
the outside wall enough so that 
heating is no longer needed, the 
water is circulated through an 
evaporative cooler. Although the 
evaporative cooler may only be 
able to bring the water tempera- 
ture down to 80 degrees in the 
summer time, it is still able to 
pick up heat at higher energy 
levels from the lights and glass. 
With this water transfer, the air 
sonditioning system need only 
supply enough air to control odors 
and humidity in the space. 

In the first installation of 
Meckler's system, a building for 
Chieago's Commonwealth Edison 
Company in suburban Crystal 
Lake, some 40 per cent less re- 
frigeration capacity and 60 per 
cent less air were used than would 
have been with a conventional 
system. Recovery of 60 per cent 
of the seven watts per square foot 
going into the lighting is enough 
to eliminate the need for any sup- 
plementary heating system when 
the building is occupied. 


EVAPORATIVE COOLER 


WATER.COOLED LUMINAIRE 


COOL AIR SUPPLY FOR VENTILATION ONLY 


THERMAL LOUVERS 
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IMPROVING ON HISTORY 


Behind this fine, proud entryway 
is a classic example in the sensi- 
tive treatment of architectural his- 
tory. Built in 1903 as one of the 
mansions of Chicago's Gold Coast, 
the work of Hugh Garden of the 
Richard E. Schmidt office, the 
building is now headquarters of 
the Graham Foundation for Ad- 
vanced Studies in the Fine Arts. 

“I don't quite know what to call 
the job we did here," admits Dan- 
iel Brenner, the young architect 
and former Mies van der Rohe as- 
sociate principally responsible for 
the mansion's transformation. Cer- 
tainly it was not a remodeling. 
His firm, Brenner-Danforth-Rock- 
well, kept reconstruction to an 
absolute minimum. 

But neither was 1t a restoration. 
From the time of its building, 
the Sullivanesque strength of the 
mansion's interiors had been bur- 
ied beneath the layers of decora- 
tion that fim de siécle fashion 
demanded. Comments Graham 
Foundation Director John En- 
tenza, “I am convinced this is a 


better piece of architecture now 
than it ever has been." 
Perhaps the job that Brenner 


did might best be termed an evo- 
cation—a calling forth of the in- 
herent architectural quality of the 
original. The principal tool was 
simplification. The rich woodwork 
(as in the main hall, below) was 
stripped of the stain and varnish 
it had accumulated over decades 
and coated with a clear, flat lac- 
quer. Walls were covered with 
burlap, painted white, and washed 
with light from recessed perimeter 
fixtures. The only window treat- 
ment was installation of delicate, 
tapeless venetian blinds. The Foun- 
dation’s architects obviously knew 
precisely when to stop. 

They almost had no chance to 
begin. The death in early 1962 of 
Mrs. Albert F. Madlener, owner 
and lifetime resident of the man- 
sion, raised widespread fears that 
it would be razed and replaced by 
high-rise apartments. 

The Chicago Heritage Commit- 
tee sounded an alarm, but was 
unsuccessful in attempts to inter- 
est the city in making the mansion 
an official residence. It remained 
for the Graham Foundation trust- 
ees, in May 1963, to make Chicago 
a significant bequest of the past. 
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The heavy original decor (above, left) 
led to an impression among history- 
minded Chicago architects that, while 
the mansion's exterior was imposing, 
its interiors were not. The lower photo 
—the offices of Entenza and his sec- 
retary—shows the strength which 
Brenner found beneath the clutter. 


The filigree ceiling of the board room 
(right), formerly the dining room, is 
emphasized by upturned quartzite fix- 
tures. The window in the background 
of the lower photo represents vir- 
tually the only change which affected 
the mansion's exterior: its depth was 
increased to match other sill heights. 
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A small court (left, below) was 
created between the sturdy mansion 
and its coachhouse. The plan places 
offices, board room, and library on 
the first floor. Most of the second is 
taken up by two parallel galleries 
(photos right), and the third by a 
large ballroom used by the Founda- 
tion for lectures, panels and con- 
ferences. The Foundation's activities 
cover "the field of architecture and 
the fine arts contributive to it," and 
include fellowship grants, a travelling 
scholar program, and sponsorship of 
books and exhibitions. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Offices of the Graham Foundation for 
Advanced Studies in Fine Arts, Chi- 
cago, lllinois. Formerly the residence 
of the late Mrs. Albert F. Madlener. 
Original architect: Richard E. Schmidt; 
Hugh Garden, designer. Architects for 
the Foundation: Brenner-Danforth- 
Rockwell. Associate Architects: C. F. 
Murphy Associates. Contractor: Pas- 
chen Contractors Inc. 


Photographs: Top of pages 92 and 93 
by Henry Fuermann, all others by 
Richard Nickel. 
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100-STORY ‘EIFFEL TOWER" 


John Hancock himself might applaud 
the latest venture of the insurance 
company that bears his name. This 
time it has matched the reputation of 
his signature for unexpected promi- 
nence and scale. 

Ground will be broken this month 
for the $95-million John Hancock Cen- 
ter in Chicago—a “center” in the 
sense so common today, but archi- 
tecturally a single colossal building. 
This one tower will house roughly the 
same functions as Marina City (page 
68), but 2,800,000 square feet of 
them, as compared to Marina City's 
1,800,000. Its 1100-foot height will 
dwarf all existing Chicago skyscrap- 
ers—and top all skyscrapers any- 
where, except for New York's Empire 
State Building. 

An apartment in Hancock Center 
will be more prestigious than in 
equalitarian Marina City. The lowest 
apartments here will be on the 46th 
floor, far above the 21-story abyss, 
where Marina City's apartments start. 
And Hancock's North Side locale will 
offer more of the amenities essential 
to gracious living. Rents will start at 
$195 and mushroom with story height 
and unit size (two-and-a-half to seven 
rooms) up to the high three-digit 
level. 

The tower will occupy only 40 per 
cent of its 104,000 square foot site— 
the remainder to be devoted to a 
plaza. with pool (convertible to skat- 
ing rink), a spiral ramp to the garage, 
and a Casino Club (lower right photo). 
Another pool—for all-year swimming 
— will be on the 44th floor. 

The tapered structural frame makes 
use of a principle rarely applied since 
the Eiffel Tower. It works like a huge 
open-web box beam: horizontal loads 
on any face are transmitted by the 
diagonals to the opposite face, vir- 
tually without bending stresses. (In 
the final design, the diagonal mem- 
bers will meet at the corners of the 
building. The joints have not yet been 
worked out.) 

The design was worked out by 
SOM's Chicago office, under Bruce 
Graham's direction, in a mere five 
months. The trick was turned with 
the help of computers—in which 
Graham sees great promise—to solve 
the enormous functional, mechanical, 
and structural problems. Whether 
computers can also provide solutions 
for human needs—which would seem 
to be rather more varied than is sug- 
gested by the exterior of this building 
—remains to be seen. 


Fitch announced that *the money 
to build the future is available 
now!”—and that was all the en- 
couragement Mr. Mailer needed! 


INSTANT BUCKY 


Mr. Mailer wasn't the only one 
encouraged by  ex-Administrator 
Fitch: Mailer' frequent employ- 
ers, the editors of Esquire, grabbed 
a hold of Mr. Buckminster Fuller, 
who has been “tooling up" in 
Montreal (where he is designing 
the offieial US Pavilion for the 
1967 Fair) and got him to design 
an Instant Slum Clearance Project 
for Harlem (bottom of page). 

Bucky’s solution consists of 15 
“Skyrise” towers spaced far apart. 
Each tower is to be a sort of 
streamlined Christmas tree, made 
up of 100 concentric, circular 
decks suspended by cables from a 
central mast. Those decks would 
be where you live. Within the 
trees there would be spiral ramps 
for vehicular traffic; and the 15 
trees would be connected, about 
10 stories above ground, by a sys- 
tem of highways. Esquire, pre- 
sumably quoting Bucky, says that 
“Private financing . . . should re- 
gard this undertaking as an obvi- 
ous, regenerative investment.” 
Bucky’s Skyrise project is planned 
to house 110,000 families, which 
is about three times the annual 
number of families currently being 
supplied with public housing in 
the entire US. 


THANKS, BUT NO THANKS 


March was anti-planning month 
also in rolling Howard County, 
Md., between Baltimore and 


oye wisq an 


Washington. A three-man Board 
of County Commissioners issued 
a set of guidelines for develop- 
ment of the new town of Co- 
lumbia, which James W. Rouse's 
Community Research and Devel- 
opment Inc. had been planning in 
a most enlightened way (August- 
September 1964 issue). 

The guidelines would effectively 
reduce Columbia from dream city 
to slurb. The Commissioners al- 
lowed as how they didn't like row 
houses; they were not convinced 
cluster zoning is *a workable ap- 
proach to development" since the 
open space thus gained could be- 
come à "future tax loss to the 
county"; and that, in any case, 
they were unwilling to rezone 
Rouse's entire 15,000-acre tract at 
one whack. 

Having thus tossed away nearly 
all that would make Columbia 
unique, the Commissioners cheer- 
fully announced: *We have every 
wish to see this ambitious under- 
taking succeed." So have a few 
other people, including Mr. Rouse, 
President Johnson, and us. 


TIME CAPSULE 


Many others made news, also, 
these past few months by what 
they said, by what they did, by 
the awards and rewards they won. 
Here are a few items among many 
that seem worth recalling: 


PEOPLE 


Paris dress designer ANDRE Cour- 
REGES, whose latest creations have 
been authoritatively described as 
having a “space-age air,” an- 
nounced that he owed the “logical 
composition” of his clothes to a 
careful study of the “great archi- 
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(supporting) a garish pot painted 


tects of today, above all others Le 
Corbusier and Saarinen.” (He 
didn’t specify whether Eliel or 
Eero.) } An artist called THomas 
SIMPSON exhibited a collection of 
his *Fantasy Furniture" at Man- 
hattan's PVI Gallery. Among the 
pieces on display was this desk 


(which we have always wanted) 
and something called a “People 
Bouquet" (below), which was de- 
scribed by an Art News critic as 
a “particularly eye-catching piece, 
a Pointillist plant stand, female, 


with Art Nouveau flowers filled 
with massive wood mushrooms.” 


We have always wanted one of 
those, also. p Berkeley’s Dean 
MARTIN MEYERSON of the College 


of Environmental Design, was 
chosen to be Acting Chancellor of 
that University of California cam- 
pus during the so-called Free 
Speech row—a great loss to Envi- 
ronmental Design, and a great gain 
for Free Speech and Berkeley. 
(Happily, former Dean William 
W. Wurster was persuaded to 
come out of retirement to serve 
as Acting Dean for the time be- 

(continued on page 99) 


the 1950' most widely discussed 
competitions, could be completed. 
Не was 54. p Dan Соорев had а 
great deal to do with introducing 
modern furniture to the U.S. An 
architectural student turned de- 
signer of interiors and furnishings, 
he died in March at the age of 64. 
y Arronso IANELLI, Chicago sculp- 
tor, worked with Frank Lloyd 
Wright on many of Wright's early 
works (including the ill-fated Mid- 
way Gardens). He died last month 
at 77. 


UPS & DOWNS 


UCLA announced the appoint- 
ment of GEORGE А. DUDLEY, pres- 
ent RPI Dean of Architecture, to 
head UCLA's new Pereira-designed 
School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning, a post to which Dudley 
brings unusually extensive design, 
planning and administrative expe- 
rience gained throughout the 
world. } Prineeton's School of 
Architecture named Бовевт L. 
Серрез л of Philadelphia, to be its 
new Dean, to sueceed Dean Rob- 
ert McLaughlin this summer. P 
Kansas State appointed the Archi- 
tectural Forum's one-time Man- 
aging Editor, Henry WRIGHT, to 
be its “Regents Distinguished Pro- 
fessor” at the College of Architec- 
ture and Design. p The Franklin 
Institute, in Philadelphia, pre- 
sented its Frank P. Brown Medal 
to Architect Louis I. Kaun. > 


PRU 


rating sculptrors.) » An Ohio State 
architectural student,  DoucLas 
Trees, won the Reynolds Alumi- 
num Prize for Students with 


New York's Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council elected Architect 
FREDERICK G. Frost, Jr., to be the 
Council's President. p And the 
voters of Peru, who had earlier 
elected Architect FERNANDO Be- 
LAUNDE Terry to be their Presi- 
dent, proceeded, a year-and-a-half 
later, to give him a whopping 
congressional majority to help 
him carry out his ambitious plans. 

Closer to home, the Philadelphia 
firm of Этомовоу & Haws, Archi- 
tects, won the competition for a 
monumental fountain (above) on 
the Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
in that city. (Oskar SroNonov and 
Jorio VivARELLI were the collabo- 


a design for what was termed a 


“Botanical Display Building” 
(above), which seemed to be a 
new way of spelling “greenhouse.” 
> President CHARLES De GAULLE, 
of France, was rewarded for raid- 
ing Fort Knox by having the 
Prefecture of Seine-et-Oise raided 
by President WILLIAM J. Levrrr, 
of Levitt and Sons, Inc., who an- 
nounced that he was going to 
build 680 residential units (samples 
at left) 20 miles outside Paris. 
> And the Swiss rewarded their 
finest living artist, ALBERTO GIA- 
COMETTI, by starting a campaign 
against the establishment of a 
foundation that would acquire and 
house some of his best work. A 
leading Swiss art historian (sic!) 
said the project was too expensive. 


That, in a big nutshell, 
was the hiatus that was. 


PHOTO CREDITS: Page 26: St. Louis Post 
Dispatch; .George Cserna; Keystone Press 
Page 27: Gil Amiaga; New York Times 
Page 28: Robert Lautman; AP; Fred Mc 
Darrah. Page 97: Charles Uht. Page 98 
Oliver Baker; Japan Architect; London Dail 
Express, Page 99: Art James. 
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different buildings, 
different budgets 


Et a RA 


I^ " Old Kent m. and Trust Company, 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 
ПИ | Architects and Engineers: 
" 2 . Daverman Associates 
General Contractor: 
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...all with tomorrows 


The Montgomery Bldg., Bethesda, Md. 
Architect: John Samperton 


comfort control 


The Inland Radiant Comfort System 
is making indoor climate history. 
Each building on this page provides 
the most advanced heating, cooling 
and air treatment ever available to 


man. Yet, each building has a differ- | 
| Wisconsin. 


and a different budget. The Inland | 


ent plan, a different client to please, 


Radiant Comfort System is com- 
pletely flexible and meets the re- 
quirements of every building. It is 
designed as an integral part of the 
building itself, and each component 
is tailored to give utmost perform- 
ance. The IRC System assigns 
heating and cooling loads primarily 
to radiant ceilings, reducing air vol- 
umes to those required only for 
ventilation. Chemical air condition- 
ing keeps close control of humidity 


'Owen-Ames-Kimball Co. 


and airborne contamination. For a | 


complete explanation, send for the 
booklet, “Breakthrough in Office 
Comfort Control.” Write for it today 
to Inland Steel Products Company, 
4400 W. Burnham Street, Milwaukee, 


Administration Building, State College 
Of lowa, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Architects: Altfillisch, Olson Gray & Thompson 
| General Contractor: John G. Miller, 
Waterloo, lowa 
| Mechanical Engineer: Harold E. Rucks 


Structural Engineers: Peterson and Appell 


General Contractor: Thomas H. Ryon Co. 
Mech. Elec. Engineers: Frieden & Arey 
Structural Engineer: R. Weiss 


Inland Steel Products < MA 


EP-46 


instan 
furniture 


Select a base— 
CHF 956, for instance 
—and see how 
beautifully it adapts to 
all your furnishings. 
Choice of styles... 
choice of finishes 

... from coffee 

tables to office chairs. 
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CHICAGO 
HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. 


MA LETTERS 


FORUM'S REBIRTH 


Forum: Like so many others, I 
am delighted to hear that the tre- 
mendous talents and momentum 
of the people involved with Forum 
are not to be forever dispersed, de- 
nucleated and de-flowered. With 
best wishes, much gratitude and 
all hopes for all of your contin- 
uing efforts. 

ROBERT A. LITTLE 


Cleveland Architect 


Forum: We are more than happy 
to know that the Architectural 
Forum will operations 
again in April. 


resume 


ALBERTO ROSSELLI 


Milan, Italy Architect 


Forum: Your letter to the archi- 
tects of America telling us that 
Forum is about to launch its ship 
again is a hearty and welcome bit 
of information. We who have read 
the Forum most of our profes- 
sional lives are happy to know it 
will be published again. 

WALTER T. ROLFE 


Houston Architect 


Forum: It is wonderful to know 
the Forum is alive again. 
HARRY WEESE 


Chicago Architect 


Forum: We are delighted to learn 
that publieation of Architectural 
Forum will resume. The loss of 
the old Forum was especially keen 
to the building products industry. 
Within its pages were some of the 
most thoughtful commentaries 
ever expressed on where we are 
going in building this world of 
ours. We are also very happy to 
see that the new Forum will in- 
clude all phases of building, “from 
the small house to large complexes 
of multi-storied structures." 


JAMES R. TURNBULL 


Executive Vice-President 
American Plywood Assoc. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Forum: The of your re- 
sumption of publieation is most 
heartening. I can't think of any- 
one better able to fill the void 
created by the Forum's suspension 
than you yourselves. 
RICHARD G. STEIN 
Architect 


news 


New York City 


Forum: We have all read with 
pleasure that, like Phoenix, you 
have risen from the flames with 
a new and permanent lease on 
life. 

EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


Cambridge. Mass. Architect 


Forum: The news of the Forum's 
rebirth about the best 
Christmas present I could think of. 
ROGER MONTGOMERY 

Architect 


makes 


St. Louis 


Forum: One of my hopes for a 
Happy New Year is the news that 
the Architectural Forum is due to 
publish again. 

LANDIS GORES 


New Canaan, Conn, Architect 


Forum: Just a word to tell you 
how delighted I am with the final 
word on the reestablishment of 
the Forum. We shall all be watch- 
ing, and I am sure that the publi- 
cation in its new life will serve a 
useful role not only to the archi- 
tectural profession but to all who 
care for our cities and our land- 
scape—indeed for the whole phys- 
ieal aspect of America. 

AUGUST HECKSCHER 


Director 
The Twentieth Century Fund 
New York City 


Forum: We were delighted when 
we heard that Forum would soon 
be back in publication. The archi- 
tectural world just didn't seem the 
same without you. 
ROY P. HARROVER 
Memphis Architect 
Forum: I was delighted to hear 
that the Forum will have a resur- 
rection and I will be amongst the 
many people awaiting eagerly its 
appearance. 
WILHELM V. VON MOLTKE 


Professor of Urban Design 
Harvard University 


Forum: I am glad that Forum is 
still alive. 
MIES VAN DER ROHE 


Chicago Architect 


Forum: It is great news that 
Architectural Forum is back. 


ROBERT L. GEDDES 
Architect 


Philadelphia 
Forum: It is good news indeed to 
hear that the Forum will be open- 
ing up again, partieularly in the 
area of urban design. 


R. J. THOM 


Toronto Architect 


Forum: I was very happy to read 
that the Architectural Forum will 
continue. 


CHARLES M. GOODMAN 
Washington, D. C. Architect 


Forum: I am looking forward to 
reading your magazine again! 


C. M. CORREA 


Bombay, India Architect 


continued on page 105 


Electric Heat Makes New Concept 
in Design Possible and Economical 
for the Immanuel Baptist Church 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA — The decision 
to install electric heat in the Immanuel Baptist 
Church here was based on esthetic as well as 
practical considerations. The result is a new con- 
cept in church design. There are no outside chim- 
neys to destroy the perfect symmetry of the 
building and none of the ordinary restrictions on 
interior design that a flame fuel system would 
have imposed. 

Flameless electric heating also helped keep 
the cost of the church, which accommodates 583 
persons in the auditorium and 700 persons in the 
classrooms, under the budgeted figure of $315,000. 

Architect Orus Eash started with a round form 
for the interior. The auditorium, although com- 
paratively small in area, dominates the design. 
Gently curved corridor walls separate the audi- 
torium from pie-shaped classrooms which can be 
divided by partitions. 

The unusual design of the roof combines sym- 
bolism with architecture. Pleasant curves give a 
feeling of spaciousness yet contain little volume 
that requires heating. A duct system introduces 
warm air at a level of eight feet, distributes it 
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horizontally, then returns it at floor level under 
the podium. 

The building is thoroughly insulated for maxi- 
mum comfort and operating cost economies. Six- 
inch glass batts are used in the towering roof, 
polystyrene with metal backing is used for the 
prefabricated outside walls of the second level 
and four inches of glass fiber insulation is in- 
stalled in the floor of the overhang between the 
ground floor and the main level. 

Operating costs for space heating, water heat- 
ing, lighting, cooking, and all other electrical 
uses in the 18,750 square foot building came to 
$2,847.99 for the 12 month period 12/13/63 to 
12/14/64. 

Details of the Immanuel Baptist Church are 
listed on the following page. The categories of 
information were developed by the Electric Heat- 
ing Association with the assistance of editors of 
leading trade and technical journals. These have 
been reviewed by the Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil USA, Washington, D.C., and the Council agrees 
that the information provides a thorough evalua- 
tion of this project. 


REVERSE SIDE FOR DETAIL INFORMATION h 
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CATEGORY OF STRUCTURE: 
Religious—Church 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 

Area: 18,750 square feet 

Volume: 270,700 cubic feet 

Number of occupants: 583 in the Sanctuary 
700 in classrooms 

Number of floors: two 

Number of rooms: 30 

Types of rooms: auditorium, classrooms, offices, 
kitchen, music room, dining room 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS: 

Glass: Double 

Exterior walls: metal panel with 342” polystyrene 
(R/8). U-factor: .08 

Roof or ceilings: Built up with 6" glass fiber 
(R/24). U-factor: .06 

Floors: concrete and steel with 4" glass fiber 
(R/16). U-factor: .07 

Exposed wall area: 6,180 square feet 

Glass area: 1,220 square feet 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN CONDITIONS: 

Heating: 

Heat loss BTUH: 497,000 

Normal degree days: 6,000 

Ventilation requirements: 7.5 CFM per person 
during occupancy 

Design conditions: —10°F outdoors; 75°F indoors 

Cooling: none 


LIGHTING: 


Levels in footcandles: 50-60 
Type: Quartz lamps, fluorescent and incandes- 
cent 


HEATING SYSTEM: 


Central forced air electric system in Sanctuary, 
baseboard in classrooms, convectors in other 
areas. 


ELECTRICAL SERVICE: 


Type: underground 
Voltage: 120/208V, wye 
Metering: secondary 


CONNECTED LOADS: 


Heating 158 KW 
Lighting 30 KW 
Water Heating 40 KW 
Cooking 10 KW 
Other 10 KW 
TOTAL 248 KW 
INSTALLED COST: 
General work $275,000  $14.66/sq.ft. 
Plumbing 16,390 .87 /sq.ft. 
Electrical 
(including heating) 21,174 1.13/sq.ft. 
TOTAL $312,564  $16.66/sq.ft. 
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HOURS AND METHODS OF OPERATION: 


Two church services on Sundays and one on 
Wednesday evenings. Church is also used eve- 
nings for choir practice and meetings. Pastor's 
office and library are used daily. 


OPERATING COSTS: 

Inclusive dates: 12/13/63 to 12/14/64 
Normal degree days: 6,000 

Actual KWH: 219,000* 

Cost per KWH: 1.3 cents 

Actual cost: $2,847.99* 


*All electrical usage 


Actual 

Billing Period KWH Billing 
12/13/63to 1/ 4/64 51,000 $ 630.64 
1/ 4/64to 2/12/64 34,080 431.17 
2/13/64to 3/12/64 32,040 405.12 
3/12/64to 4/13/64 28,320 360.87 
4/13/64 to 5/13/64 8,760 128.66 
5/13/64 to 6/12/64 4,200 65.78 
6/12/64to 7/14/64 2,880 46.05 
7/14/64to 8/13/64 3,000 47.68 
8/13/64to 9/14/64 2,040 33.39 
9/14/64 to 10/14/64 7,440 112.50 
10/14/64 to 11/12/64 12,360 171.02 
11/12/64 to 12/14/64 32,880 415.11 
TOTAL 219,000 $2,847.99 


UNUSUAL FEATURES: 

In the Sanctuary, horizontal discharge of sup- 
ply air at 8' level effectively thermally isolates 
the space from this level up to the vaulted ceil- 


ing. 


REASONS FOR INSTALLING ELECTRIC HEAT: 

Offered the least restrictions to the proposed 
design and type of construction. Saved on in- 
stallation cost, offered individual temperature 
control in offices and classrooms, provided true 
comfort, convenience and economy of operation. 


PERSONNEL: 

Owner: Immanuel Baptist Church 

Architect and Engineer: Orus Eash 

General Contractor: Civilian Building & Supply 
Co. 

Electrical Contractor: Henry Electric Co. 

Utility: Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 


PREPARED BY: 

Charles H. Marks, System Heating & Air Con- 
ditioning Sales Engineer, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Company 


VERIFIED BY: 


(Л О Lal 


Orus О. Eash, Architect 


NOTICE: This is the ninth in a series of case his- 
tories which will cover all categories of buildings. Some 
of these histories will be published in leading trade 
and technical journals and some will not. If you wish to 


ELECTRIC HEATING ASSOCIATION, 


receive all histories as they become available, please 
fill out the strip-coupon at the left and mail it to 
Electric Heating Association, 750 Third Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 10017. 


INC. 750 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
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continued from page 102 


Forum: It is certainly wonderful 
to know that the Architectural 
Forum is going to continue and 
that the new Forum will be out 
with its first issue in April. 
CLIFFORD C. SOMMER 


] President 
Security Bank and Trust Company 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Forum: It is a relief to know 

Forum has come to life again. 
HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS 

Raleigh, N. C. Architect 


Forum: It is great to hear that 
you've not only rescued the Forum 
but have managed to keep it so 
intact. I forward 
the first issue. 


look to seeing 
ROBIN BOYD 


Melbourne, Australia Architect 


Forum: Along with thousands of 
others, I am intensely glad that 


vou gentlemen have found the 
means of keeping the Architec- 


tural Forum as an active voice in 


architectural reporting and criti- 
cism. This is a triumph that 


should give heart to others who 
confronted with apparently 
lost, causes. 


aro 


GEORGE MC CUE 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Forum: I am very pleased that 


Architectural Forum will again 
resume publication; there has 
been a noticeable void in the 
intervening. months. Forum was 
undoubtably the best American 


architectural magazine prior to its 
closure by Time-Life, and you 
have my very good wish to regain 
that with your initial 


issue. 


position 


W. EASLEY HAM NER 


New Orleans Architect 


Forum: I believe it would have 
been a real tragedy for the profes- 
sion to have lost the Forum and 1 
am sure that with the present 
team and its new start it will 
achieve à complete success. 

J. ROY CARROLL, JR. 


Philadelphia Architect 


Forum: You were much too dis- 
tinguished a journal to become an 
historical memory at this point in 
the developing architectural cul- 
ture of the U. 8. 

NANCY WILLIAMS 


Daniel, Mann, 


Los Angeles Johnson & Mendenhall 


Forum: We have all missed 
lorum's monthly inspiration and 
certainly are looking forward to 
the rejuvenation of an excellent 
chronicle. 
RUSSELL O. DEETER 
Pittsburgh. Architect 
Forum: Our society as well as 
our profession needs the contribu- 
tion you have been making. 
WILLIAM P. WENZLER 
Brookfield, Wis. Architect 
Forum: May I congratulate you 
Ar- 
chitectural Forum? I had occasion 


on the reconstruction of the 


to announce it before a large 
group here and 1 think you would 
have taken great satisfaction had 
you been able to witness the 
amazed relief and enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the audience. I am sure 
that the Forum will continue its 
long and distinguished career as a 
vitally necessary illuminator in a 
sea of cant. 

JOHN D. ENTENZA 


Director 


Chicago The Graham Foundation 


Forum: We wish you wisdom and 
great success. 
ROBERT DAMORA 
Bedford Village, N. Y. Architect 
Forum: Good fortune to the rein- 
carnation ! 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF 
New Haven, Conn. Architect 
Forum: I want to express to you 
my heartiest congratulations and 
my very best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your venture. 
VICTOR GRUEN 
Los Angeles Architect 
Forum: I do hope that you will 
have the greatest success and that 
the Forum will again become the 
influential force that it was. 
MAX 0. URBAHN 


New York City Architect 


Forum: You have our best wishes 
in the new venture. We are look- 
ing forward to it with great antici- 
pation. 

JOSEPH SALERNO 


Westport, Conn. Architect 


Forum: Congratulations and huz- 
zas on the re-birth of the Forum. 
ALBERT MAYER 


New Yorle City Architect 


Forum: All my cordial best wishes 
for the success of your new Forum. 
VINCENT SCULLY, JR. 


Professor, Department of the 
Yale University History of Art 


Mr. Architect... 

When you select 

air conditioning 

for a multi-room building 
you don't have to lay out 
complex duct work, 
expensive space for 
equipment, 

a cooling tower cupola, 
exceed the budget 

or listen to your client 
grumble 

while someone tries to 
“balance the system” 


Not when you select 
Remington Incremental* 

the unique new 

semi-central system 

that assures full-time comfort 


Why not get the facts? Write, wire or 
phone Moise Johnson today for our free 
booklet, "Architectural Aspects of the 
Remington System." Or, ask your engi- 
neer to do it for you. 


*INCREMENTAL is our trade-mark for the unique 
new semi-central system we designed specifically 
to provide full-time comfort for people. Not ALL 
people. Only those who live and learn; work and 
in apartment houses, 


play; rest and recuperate 


hotels, hospitals, office buildings and schools. We 


are specialists. And that's our specialty. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


AUBURN NEW YORK 


(315)253-7373 
DIVISION THE SINGER COMPANY 
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d | 30 Opens the door to imagination. 
mo e The natural concrete aggregate fits 


so naturally with new construction 
design—and Haws Model 30 comes 
in 3 varied grades of finish... 
heavily exposed aggregate, light 
sandblast, or smooth. Built-in life 
insurance, too: hidden reinforcing 
steel makes it indestructible, 
without obscuring the good looks. 
Stainless steel bowl, kid-proof 
push-button and the satin chrome 
plated bubbler also resist malicious 
tampering. Get the specifications 
today on the Model 30 indestructible 
fountain. Write Haws Drinking 
Faucet Co., 1449 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley, California 94710. 


NOW 


an unbreakable 
drawer from 


AMOS 


twist it... 
kick it... 
jump on it... if you 
don't believe us! 


This new AMOS MOD-U-LINE 
COPOLYMER drawer is the ideal 
special-purpose drawer for that labora- 
tory or hospital application you're work- 
ing on . . . perfect for hotels, dormi- 
tories or schools where hard usage can 
be expected . . . and this drawer is avail- 
able in any color to match your specs. 

We're so sure this is a drawer you'll 
want... we would like to send you a 
COPOLYMER drawer free so that you 
can test its unusual strength! Fill out the 
coupon below and address it to "Drawer 
Test’, Amos Molded Plastics, Edinburg, 
Indiana. 


| 

| Yes, / want to test this агамег: j 

| £ Since 1909 
| Name > 

I Company 

| Adaress » 

| AMOS MOLDED PLASTICS 

| City E division of 

l : AMOS THOMPSON CORP. 

| State ____________Zip Code EDINBURG, INDIANA | 
A MULA > EIA AA LL = НЕНЕН, 


general downlight | adjustable accent light 


SILVER BOWL REFLECTOR 
(2) Total light is directed upward (DLamp holder support gives up to 


to ellipsoidal Alzak® reflector 


which focuses light through(2) 


small molded black phenolic cone 
aperture—retained in (З) геуегѕіЫе 
(Duo-Cast) die cast trim.(A)Spring 
loaded latches permit removal of 
housing for access to splices 
and/or top relamping. 


ADJUSTABLE ACCENT LIGHT 


35° of vertical angle adjustment. 
Molded, high heat aperture shield 
in (S) reversible (Duo-Cast) die 
cast trim @ rotates through 358° 
horizontal arc with positive stop. 
Lamp/shield relationship consist- 
ently maintained. May also be 
used in sloping ceilings. 


matched look for many needs. Caiculite. 


The difference is in the light. Not the look! From general illumination to fully flexible accent lighting 
—completely recessed Calculites deliver a variety of lighting effects with look-alike units. Silver 
Bowl Reflector downlights provide widespread general illumination with minimal source identifica- 
tion. Adjustable Accent Light features easy adjustment for focal lighting. In both units black aper- 
ture cones fully shield the source, eliminate distracting brightness, and create a matched look. For 
maximum versatility, reversible Duo-Cast* trim provides flush trim in plaster ceiling or minimum 
width overlap in dry ceiling construction. Twenty-five basic Calculite groups (with more than 100 
variations) offer a remarkable range of lighting techniques: general or supplemental accent light- 
ing; vertical surface illumination; sharp or soft-edge beam patterns; minimum or articulated 
source identification. For the clean look . . . see look-alike Calculites at your nearest Lightolier dis- 
tributor. Check the Yellow Pages or write to Lightolier, Jersey City, N. J. 07305 for brochure 44. 


== ® 
LIGHTOLIER 
= al - wet 
Showrooms: 11 East 36th Street, New York; 
1267 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 2515 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles; 1718 Hi-Line Dr., Dallas. 


Beneath the rocket motors, a gigantic corrosion cell 


The 100 million dollar VAB at Cape Kennedy —‘‘Through an inadvertent combination 
of nature and man's design . . . was one huge corrosion cell.” Serious corrosion іп the 
piling could ruin the building. The engineers specified impressed current cathodic 
protection to prevent corrosion, and —''Durichlor 51 Type E anodes were chosen as being 
uniquely fitted to these requirements.” 

Durichlor 51 is a patented alloy of The Duriron Company, Inc., specialists in corrosion 
resistant products for more than 50 years. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. DAYTON, OHIO » 


Sanymetals " 


FORMERLY CALLED ("^75 ^] HAVE ALL THE 


FEATURES THAT CAN BE BUILT INTO THEM... 


S Z 
THEY'RE orean = AND THEY'RE 
7 N aM coss 


latches... slotted 


STRONG № = AND THEY'RE PRIVATE «e: 


| — privacy 
AND THEY'RE SAFE E AND THEY'RE 


trolled hinges 


aximu m 


QUIET 


поп... theft- 
proof rubber 
door bumpers 


YOU'D BEGIN TO THINK Sanymetals 


ARE ALL AROUND BEST... 


WRITE FOR THE Р 


FEATURE STORY THE PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


1701 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


ONLY Sanymetal MAKES =anymetals 


dust off the press! 


“THEATRICAL 
LIGHTING 
FOR QUARTZ” 


Filled with revolutionary new lighting de- 
vices, specially developed by Kliegl Bros. to 
utilize the new line of quartz-iodine lamps, 
thisnew catalog lists,describes and offers not 
only unit specifications but suggested appli- 
cation and operating advantages, as well. 


Another Kliegl First—no one in the industry 
has such a broad and thoroughly field- 
tested line of quartz lamp devices as Kliegl. 
With three full years of intensive engineer- 
ing and development, plus hundreds of 
*proved out" installations for your ready 
reference, these new devices, all included in 
this new Catalog Q-8, offer the serious tech- 
nician and lighting specialist a real “break 
through" in dramatic, economical lighting. 


For the name of your nearest Kliegl Representative 
and a copy of Catalog Q-8, write today. 


LIEGL BROS. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 


32-32 48th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
mm Phone: Area Code 212, ST 6-7474 
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closer. That's the beauty of it. 
It's part of the door itself, 
installed in the Amarlite factory, 


and that saves a major part of 
field installation time... 
prevents errors too. The 
exclusive new IN-A-RALE 

Closer is invisible! 

Nothing to bulge or project 

ls wb. to spoil the slim, trim lines of an 

Amarlite aluminum entrance. ONLY 

ç AMARLITE HAS IT! IN-A-RALE is standard 

with Amarlite . . . available through all Amarlite 

warehouses. The price is right! Equally important, 

the new IN-A-RALE closer has been tested for months 

with torture-to-destruction. Today, it operates under all condi- 
tions. It works! 

IN-A-RALE has the features you want—fully concealed 
slide-type arm with hold-open (arm for 180° opening op- 
tional); adjustable hydraulic back-check; adjustable sweep 
speed and latching speed. Write or call for a demonstration, 


and your Amarlite representative will come a’runnin’! 


AMARLITE == 


DIVISION OF ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE * P. O. BOX 1719 * ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA — 
Sales Offices and Warehouses: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Paramus, Atlanta, Los Angeles 
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FLORENCE KNOLL GIVES A NEW DIMENSION TO HER STAR BASE DESK. 


HER TRADITIONAL CONCEPT OF UTILITY PROVIDES FOR MANY EXECUTIVE NEEDS. 


AVAILABLE IN A WIDE CHOICE OF FINE W00DS WITH BRUSHED OR POLISHED CHROME. 
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VAPOR BARRIER OF BARRETT FELT AND CRYSTAL STEEP ASPHALT 
CONCRETE DECK 


BARRETT SPECIFICATION PITCH BUILT-UP ROOF 


2" ROOF INSULATION 


Barrett...exciting new building materials from chemistry 
M 


* Package" of Barrett products 
wraps up exciting design of new 
Phoenix Mutual Building 


When Harrison & Abramovitz were designing this unusual building for 
Hartford's А.1.А. award-winning Constitution Plaza, they specified a 
Barrett built-up roof to assure lasting protection against New England's 
changeable climate. 

The unusual elliptical design of this building called for easy-to-handle, 
versatile interior partitions. Here Barrett Gypsum Wallboard was the 
choice because it provided the perfect material for durable, attractive 
walls that could easily be fabricated to unusual shapes. 

The entire spacious promenade of Constitution Plaza employs Barrett 
Urethane Expansion Joint Filler which was specified to assure crack-free, 
resilient joints throughout the entire project. 

What can a Barrett "package" of building materials do to improve 
your next building project? Plenty! Why not find out by calling our local 


=, ; ЗР. у" ^! 


representative or write Barrett Division, Allied Chemical Corporation, The entire Constitution Plaza was constructed over a 


modern 1800 car underground garage which i - 
Department AF4, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 10006. pletely protected by Barrett WIDA ена 


“Structure is 
only one part of architecture. Another factor which strongly 
contributes to the total design of any building is visual 
environment created both by natural and artificial light. 
Light helps give shape to space. This is highly critical, 
not only for functional reasons, but also from the stand- 
point of mood and 'feeling'. After all, the final evaluation 
of any building or space must be in terms of human 
values. The creative use of light is part of the art in archi- 
tecture ...one of the intangibles that make certain build- 
ings stand out over others and fully communicate their 
meaning to the occupants." 


Pertinent to the observations of Gyo Obata, Day-Brite research offers 
creative development services to help architects and engineers achieve 
maximum utilization of lighting. Included are, 1) a THERMAL 
LABORATORY where lighting and air-distribution products are tested 
and evaluated to demonstrate their role in architecture, 2) a LIGHT- 
ING INSTITUTE where principles of lighting quality and quantity 
are demonstrated and discussed, and 3) an ARCHITECTS' FIELD 
SEMINAR covering subjects such as Creative de Environmental 
Control Through Lighting, and À 

Lighting as a Structural Com- 


ponent. To take advantage of S| 


these technical aids, just con- ® 

tact your Day-Brite represen- 

tative. He's eager to help and DAY-BRITE LIGHTING = A DIVISION OF EMERSON ELECTRIC 
there's no obligation 5411 BULWER AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 63147 


